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THE COMPLETE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
. Mpls, /I40 | 
Light Up! 


Startling developments 


in lighting pave way to 





more profits. What they 


Is job stability good? 
Or actually bad? One 
town’s clean-cut experi- 


ence indicates answer 


See: Annual Wage in Austin 


J ittery / 


As the interview opens, 





do Sales Jitters grab 
you? What star sellers 


do to overcome them 


See: How to Down Sales Jitters 
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Present the facts 














Save money 


Forbes Magazine does its part... 


We are letting Forbes Magazine present part of a 
story about a new, economical way businessmen can 
get things done with words and pictures on paper. 

The above reproduction was made from one of hun- 


dreds of copies turned out by an office duplicator! 


Here are clear, sharp lines and letters—the 
kind of reproduction you expect to see in today’s 
magazines—but, we want you to see one of the 
actual duplicated copies. It will show, better than 
words can tell, how a wide variety of communica- 
tions, forms, and promotional literature needed in 


your business can be duplicated by the same 





practical office method, and at substantial savings. 


Let us put the case in your hands. Just send the 
corner of this advertisement with your letterhead 
to the address below. Or, if you prefer, call in the 
Multigraph representative near you. 

With your copy of “Exhibit A,” we will send 
other examples of this new, better office duplicating 
method that is providing quality, convenience, and 


economy for thousands of concerns. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1208 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Multigraph***Multigraph Duplicator*** Multilith 
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H°” LONG will your car stay 

young? That depends on you. 
For automobile authorities agree 
that your car will give you an ex- 
tra year or more of youthful per- 
formance if you give it the right 
service. And that includes the right 
lubrication. 

Just changing to any Summer 
grade oil is not enough for hot 
weather driving. Not when you 
can enjoy so much extra protec- 
tion from heat-proved Koolmotor 


000 






... help Give Your Car 


AN EXTRA YEAR OF YOUTH 


FORBES 


or Cities Service motor oils. They 
have withstood higher degrees of 
heat in refinery tests than they ever 
will have to bear as a lubricant in 
your engine. 

So when you change your oil 
this Spring, make’ it a change for 
the better. Drive into your nearest 
Cities Service station and change 
to one of these heat-proved motor 
oils. You'll get better protection— 
longer protection—and help give 
your car that extra year of youth. 


> THIS SPRING... 
change to a 


HEAT-PROVED 


motor oil— 
and eee 









TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


to the Cities Service Concert 
—the songs you love to hear 
sung by Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham and the Cities 
Service Singers with the Cities 
Service Orchestra under the 
direction of Frank Black. NBC 
Red Network, 8 P. M., E.S.T. 


CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE (18221 «1 owe middls nunc’) 
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HERE IS NO SATURATION POINT 


a QUALITY 


a SPECTACULAR increase in 
sales of Squeegee-Tread General 
Tires indicates that car owners today, 
more than ever, realize that General’s 
Top-Quality is the never-failing guide 


< 





to real tire value. 


Adhering rigidly to its quarter-century 
policy of never tampering with 
quality, General Tire has materially 
improved its relative position in the 
industry solely with Top-Qua/ity mer- 
chandise. General made this gain ina 
year that once again has seen many 
attempts to hold up volume by flood- 
ing the market with low-priced tires. 
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On the sound basis of long mileage, STOPS Like this RUNS Like this 
maximum safety and final economy, The flexible ribs wrizkle No wrinkle when running. 
; x into squeegee-action... Silent, smooth riding. 
car owners are swinging more and sweep a clean path . +. eTip Easy steering. Non-cup- 
the road for a quicker, ping. No slip or sway on 
more to THE QUALITY TIRE and straight stop. ..without sharp turns. Slow, even 


side-swerve or tail spin. wear. Long mileage... 





further away from fictitious values. 








THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY « Akron, Ohio 


(28 ERAL Copyright 1940, The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, anne 4 


TIRE 


—goes along way to make friends 
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What's 
inthe Wind 


On PAGE 12 is still another in our 
series on what some industries are 
doing to make the operations of other 
industries easier, their profits larger, 
their products better. 


We've already covered a good many. 
Rubber, both natural and synthetic. 
Synthetic fibers. Plastics. Plastic-bond- 
ed plywood. Several others. And in 
this issue, lighting. 


Among additional reports now in the 
works are articles on paper, glass, 
finishes. But please note this about the 
entire series: The articles may often 
talk about synthetic materials; but not 
one of them is synthetic itself. 


That’s because we don’t want to waste 
your time by reporting on just any in- 
dustry, and what it’s doing for its in- 
dustrial customers, and what its prod- 
ucts are. The developments have to be 
new, they have to be important, they 
have to be usable. 


In short, the story has to be big 
enough to be a gold mine of ideas for 
readers in a wide range of industries 
—a gold mine that will repay them 
many times over for the time they take 
to study it. We think you'll find that 
every article in the series meets this 
standard. 


* 


Every company cries for sales, and 
more sales. But what is management 
doing to help the salesman get those 
sales—besides hollering for them? 
And isn’t giving the salesman timely 
and adequate help the biggest part of 
getting more sales? And isn’t that 
management’s job? And, by the way, 
what is the timely and adequate sort 
of help that salesmen need? 


That’s a lot of questions. But they have 
a lot of point. In an early issue, they'll 
be answered by a man who knows the 
salesman’s needs as few others do.— 
THe Eprrors. 
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From tough steer— 
to TENDER eS TEAK 

















e When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it’s 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


¢ That rule was rudely broken 
last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


« They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated bya new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


« The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


* The Tenderay process, develop- 
ed by Westinghouse in cooperation 
with the Kroger Food Foundation 
and Mellon Institute, depends on a 
lot of factors; humidity, temperature 
and what not. BUT—and here is 
where Westinghouse research plays 
such an important part—the process 
would be utterly impractical with- 
out the newly perfected *Sterilamp 
which kills bacteria with light and 
keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


* He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. A poultry 
man says it solves his turkey raising 
problems. Restaurants, hotels, bars 
and soda-fountains—in ever increas- 
ing numbers—depend onSterilamps 
to keep glasses sterile; meat markets 
and groceries to keep food fresh, to 
reduce spoilage and refrigeration 
costs. One of the country’s largest 
hospitals has installed Sterilamps 
to sterilize the air in the operating 
rooms. Another in the nursery to 
protect babies in their cribs. 


* Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 
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Prediction: Within four months stocks 
will be either decisively higher or de- 
cisively lower. Depending on politics. 


Risk-taking at the moment seems risky. 


Reducing WPA relief rolls is a relief 
to taxpayers. 


To Congress: Stop foreign silver buy- 
ing. Worse than useless. 


The third term rates first in conversa- 
tion. , 


Expect the merchandise price level to 
creep up. 


Aircraft shares have risen dizzily. 
Some day, zowie! 


A stiff dose of its own medicine would 
be good for the NLRB—and for the 


national wellbeing. 


Time for the N. Y. Stock Exchange to 
stand up against over-reaching SEC 
intermeddling. 


Peace? A blackout. 
The winner, thus far: Stalin. 


Gambling on inventories, either way, 
looks too much of a gamble under 
existing conditions. 


Political plums often turn out to be 
apples of discord. 


Mounting taxes are the worst enemies 
of workers and all the rest of us— 
except the mounting myriads of tax- 
eaters. 


SEC: Severely 


raising. 


Enervating Capital- 


War orders will multiply. 


Today’s guess: Roosevelt won’t run. 
(Right to change is reserved!) 


Mexico is still thumbing her nose at 
robbed U. S. property owners. 


Spring business needs a Spring tonic 
—which isn’t yet in sight. 
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ae 1 REMINGTON 235 ee 
... the ONE 
1 Machine for EVERY 
es | Accounting 
,, | Application 


«| Here’s Why @& 


buy- 


The New Remington 285 cuts book- 


vould keeping overhead and overtime be- 
r the cause there is no other machine on 
the market today that can touch it 
for versatility and flexibility. You can 
_ change it over instantly from billing to 


payroll, from receivables to payables... 
from any one application to any other. 
Completely flexible registers give you 
extra accumulations or quick change in 
capacity without rebuilding or replacing 
the machine. Every register, vertical and 
j cross-computing, is equipped with direct 

way, {] subtraction for contra-entries in their 
under [specific columns ...and each one is con- 
stantly visible. The entire writing line is 
in plain sight at all times. The machine 
to be 9] computes and delivers all balances auto- 
matically, without direction by the opera- 
tor. Every numeral key, every alphabet key, 


Ft SA Ra Re Et we EA 


ca 9 


») 
2 


emies [J is completely electrified. So is the carriage 
us— § ... so are all operating keys. The New le, 
f tax- Remington 285 is, by all odds, the most out-  LyP,,. 
standing value in Bookkeeping Machines \(\ vy 1 iP, 
today. Don’t buy any machine until you’ve ~WUM &. 


apital- seen the Remington 285. Ln 

NC) 
Arrange for a free demonstration now. ib 
Phone our nearest Branch Office today. 


t run. 


Remington Rand Ine. 
BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
INCANADA: 199 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


World's Largest Maker Adding and Bookkeeping Machines, Systen 


ose at 


; tonic 
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CHEVROLET 





It leads all other lowest-priced cars in swift, lightning-flash acceleration ...in surging power 


on the hills... in smooth, steady riding . . . in all-round performance with all-round economy ! 


The best things in motoring for 1940 belong to 
the buyers of new Chevrolets! 


It’s your year once you enter your order for one 
of these sparkling and spirited ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ 
models. . . . For, with the purchase of a new 
Chevrolet, you get the luxuries of ultra-modern 
motoring—and you get them at the lowest cost 
in purchase price, gas, oil and upkeep! 


Chevrolet for ’40 is first in acceleration—first in 
hill-climbing—first in economy—among all cars 
in its price range. It’s the most beautiful car a 
low price ever bought! And it’s the only car, 
regardless of price, with the Exclusive Vacuum- 
Power Shift, the ‘‘Ride Royal’’—including Per- 
fected Knee-Action*—and the famous Tiptoe- 
Matic Clutch, which bring you the highest degree 
of driving ease and riding smoothness! 


Again this year, people are buying more Chev- 
rolets than any other make of car... . Eye it, try 
it, buy it, is the order of the day. .. . Place your 
order now and you, too, will soon be saying, 
‘*‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 
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a 181 inches 





is 


“THE LONGEST OF THE LOT’ 


From front of grille to rear of body—for 
length where length counts—Chevrolet for 
1940 is the longest of all lowest-priced 
cars! Big outside, big inside, big in valve! 


NEW EXCLUSIVE VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 





The only steering 
column gearshift 
that does 80% of 
the work for you 
end requires only 











20% driver effort! ON ae 





CHEVROLET HAS MORE THAN 175 IMPOR- 


TANT MODERN FEATURES, INCLUDING: 
THE “RIDE ROYAL” —WITH CHEVROLET'S 
PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYS- 
TEM* @ NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER" STYLING e 
BIGGER INSIDE AND OUTSIDE e NEW 
FULL-VISION BODIES BY FISHER e NEW 
SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS WITH SEPA- 
RATE PARKING LIGHTS e SUPER-SILENT 

VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


*On Special De Luxe and 
Master De Luxe Series. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corp., DETROIT, MICH. 


“Chevrolet’s 
First Again!” 


CA 
baa 5 SPs eR Ses ‘ a 
gig. i a 


MASTER 85 BUSINESS COUPE 
Other models slightly higher 


*All models priced 
at Flint, Mich. 
Transportation 
based on rail rates, 
state and local 
taxes (if any), op- 
tional equipment 
and accessories— 
extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change 
without notice. 
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‘SWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 
iy \. 


Unions Should Alter Stand 


Unions that have been forbidding or drastically restrict- 
ing the employment and training of apprentices should 
devote serious thought to the wisdom of revising their 
policy. When in Ohio the other day, a manufacturer told 
me that his production was kept down because of inability 
to find needed highly-trained artisans. He stated that the 
average age of his skilled men is a shade over 50—and he 
mentioned another instance where the average age is still 
greater. “The worst of it is,” he declared, “that no ade- 
quate supply of young men is coming along, mainly 
because of the rules laid down by the unions.” He cited 
first-class cabinet-making as one field suffering from dearth 
of topnotch workers. 

Why should union officials and union members prevent 
young men from receiving practical training in skilled 
crafts? When necessity arises, barriers usually can be and 
are overcome in one way or another. If enough men can- 
not be obtained to carry on a certain kind of work, ways 
and means inevitably are devised to substitute something 
else which can be furnished. If America finds itself with- 
out a sufficient crop of, say, cabinet-makers, designers and 
manufacturers will supplant wood with some of the endless 
varieties of metals and alloys now available or with one 
or other of our rapidly-multiplying new plastics. Thus 
cabinet-making would dwindle, decay, become passe. 

One reason home-building has languished for years has 
been the per-hour and per-day rates demanded by artisans. 
Here, also, the inflow of apprentices has been held down. 
Hence the tremendous efforts exerted, both by govern- 
mental bodies and by private enterprise, to perfect low- 
priced homes calling for little labor on the spot, homes 
eliminating, as far as possible, bricklaying, plastering, 
carpentry, etc. If it could be arranged, it would benefit 
the building trades themselves, as well as homeseekers and 
the national wellbeing, were far more work provided, were 
far more regular employment furnished, at daily wage 
rates more in line with those paid the vast majority of 
work folks. 

Selfishness often proves shortsighted. The best brains 
among our unions—and there is no dearth of them— 





should tackle afresh this whole problem of regulating, 
restricting, the number of apprentices permitted. 


Practical Latin-American Step 


At last practical steps are being instituted to develop 
broader trade with Latin America. Arrangements are un- 
der way, guided by Saul Cohn, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, to stage a very elaborate 
exhibit of South American goods and raw materials at the 
World’s Fair. The movement, although still embryonic, 
promises to blossom impressively. The Fair authorities 
are prepared to set apart a worthy building. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is sympathetic and co-operative. 

After this first timely effort, comprehensive follow-up 
activities are under consideration. Miracles must not be 
expected. Latin America has relatively few manufactures 
suitable for our markets. Much spadework, it is realized, 
will be necessary in the way of enlightening our Southern 
neighbors concerning how to produce merchandise having 
the right appeal here. Unless it be made feasible for 
Latin Americans to sell to us on a far larger scale, they 
would not have the wherewithal to import extensively 
from us. 

While the potentialities are described as inspiring by 
authorities having first-hand knowledge, progress, it is 
warned, cannot but be somewhat slow. Many obstacles will 
have to be surmounted, large-scale production problems in 
Southern countries, financing problems, exchange prob- 
lems, etc. But the prospect brightens that practical meas- 
ures will be instituted from now on. 

We have had enough “good neighber” theorizing, 
enough flag-waving, over the Monroe Doctrine, but lament- 
ably little concrete action. 


SEC Stubs Its Toe 


Why is it that a man of mediocre ability and innocent 
of any notable achievement, immediately on becoming a 
bureaucrat, develops a Napoleonic complex and sets out to 
act arbitrarily, high-handedly? The United States is today 
suffering, as never before, from a plague of such gentry. 
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Chief distinction in this respect has been won by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board members. But the fellows 
put in charge of SEC threaten to eclipse even the un- 
enviable record of the NLRB. That they are retarding 
economic and employment recovery becomes more pal- 
pable daily. 

Their insistence on “competitive bidding” for new se- 
curity issues, combined with their vetoing of planned 
offerings, has become a distinct deterrent to capital-rais- 
ing. Neither corporations anxious to issue securities nor 
our foremost underwriting houses know what may befall, 
know whether the SEC will or will not kibosh the most 
unobjectionable financing plans. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission apparently has 
become inoculated with the SEC germ. The Chicago Union 
Station recently negotiated with the old-established bank- 
ing firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with whom it long had had 
acceptable relations, for putting out a $16,000,000 issue. 
Terms were agreed upon. But this bureau said, “No.” 
There must be competitive bidding. Result, the lone “out- 
side” proposition submitted was distinctly less favorable 
than that made by the company’s old-time bankers—and 
the business, of course, went to them. 

Too many regulators are becoming strangulators. This 
is bad from every angle. Making it difficult for reputable 
enterprise to raise money aggravates the difficulty of 
raising employment. 

Congress, happily, shows disposition to dig into the 
ways of over-officious, obstructive, autocratic bureaucrats. 





Opportunity rarely beckons with a smile. 





Tops Should Teach Vision 


America’s economic system has been, still is, under 
powerful political attack. If certain Washingtonians could 
have their way, the Government would enter and usurp 
field after field now occupied by private enterprise. That 
has been made abundantly clear. The subversive campaign 
has by no means ceased—very significant, for example, is 
the TNEC’s probing into insurance companies, with their 
vast reservoirs of investable funds. 

In essence, the battle is between preservation of free 
enterprise and unlimited governmental usurpation. The 
final outcome will depend upon the attitude of voters. 
For years ultra-ambitious politicians, bureaucrats and 
other New Deal officials have practically monopolized the 
ear of the public. 

The sad, deplorable, alarming truth is that too few 
corporation executives, tops and subordinates, grasp what 
has been happening, grasp the gravity of the menace, 
grasp their responsibility. 

Take advertising. How many corporation heads have 
sought to inculcate into their advertising managers far 
broader vision? How many corporation heads have, them- 
selves, realized the fundamental issue involved, namely, 
preservation of what has made America great? While it 
may be excusable for an advertising space buyer, or for 
an advertising manager, to use nothing but a slide rule 
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in selecting media, those guiding the destinies of towering 
business enterprises should exercise broader, deeper, more 
statesmanlike judgment. They should have discernment 
enough to realize that even if more sales should be effected 
immediately by patronizing publications that favor further 
political usurpation, the final outcome may be the destruc- 
tion of our entire existing economic system. 

Such shortsightedness is suicidal. If corporation chair. 
men, presidents, executive vice-presidents and others in 
authority believe in maintaining our system of free en- 
terprise, which presumably’ they do, then it follows that 
they should do everything legitimate within their power 
to strengthen the advocates of this cause and refrain from 
doing anything to strengthen those who would tear down 
the existing structure. 

Business statesmen should take time to inculcate broader 
vision among those handling expenditures for advertising 
and public relations. Unless something more than a slide 
rule is employed, the battle may be won by the ceaselessly 
energetic, resourceful opponents of free enterprise. 


ad 





To get on best, tackle the worst job first. 





Rugg Textbooks Thrown Out 


The interest aroused in school textbooks which belittle 
and malign America is bearing fruit. A writer in the 
Pampa (Texas) News, after quoting statements made by 
the editor of Forses, says: “Certainly, the man -who 
advocates the Rugg books being taught in the American 
schools does not believe in the American system, he does 
not believe in free enterprise; he believes in a form of 
bureaucratic control. The most important thing in our land 
is the proper education of our children. If there is anything 
that miseducates them as to American principles, it is 
the Harold Rugg textbooks. 

“I am glad the Board of Education of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, had wisdom and judgment enough to take them 
out of the Santa Ana schools.” 

The latest School Board election in Haworth, N. J., 
was fought between one group which advocated throwing 
out of Rugg textbooks and a group which sought to 
defend them. A headline: “Group That Campaigned 
Against Rugg Textbooks Win Board Posts In Close Elec- 
tion: Haworth Defeats Rugg Books.” 

A member of the editorial staff of the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette writes: “We are in the midst of a fight here 
to put the Rugg texts out of the Cedar Rapids schools. 
. . « We intend to get rid of them here.” 

These developments are most encouraging, since they 
reveal that thoughtful parents have become interested in 
delving into the kind of mental pabulum fed their unsus- 
pecting children. This writer, as a member of the Board 
of Education in his home town, is compiling material to 
drive home the urgent desirability of having Rugg books 
discontinued. 





Selling nowadays takes a lot of telling. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Late March figures indicate contin- 
ued slump, though at slower rate than 
December-January-February’s drop of 
128-119-109 on Federal Reserve Board 
production index. Sales at retail push 
ahead of last year, but earliest Easter 
in 27 years—March 24 this year as 
against April 9 in 1939—makes com- 
parisons meaningless. 


What’s Ahead 


“Prudence counsels caution” is the 
word in industry (p. 26) as well as 
in financial circles (pp. 34, 38). 
Though sentiment for the long run is 
better than sentiment for the short run, 
few observers feel able to penetrate 
the fog of economic, political and in- 
ternational uncertainties sufficiently to 
give positive opinions. 


Breaks for Buyers 


But some industries are jamming a 
potent brake on the downswing by 
reducing prices to boost sales. Inter- 
national Harvester brings out a new 
grain-harvesting combine for $405 
f.o.b., lowest-priced in company his- 
tory. Bendix launches a washing ma- 
chine for $99.50, $40 below previous 
minimum. Electric refrigerator pro- 
ducers, though deploring their current 
price war, admit that buyers are get- 
ting better boxes for less money than 
ever before. And two promising new 
industries begin a cycle that time and 
again has led to greatness: Makers of 
fluorescent lamps (p. 12) reduce prices 
15%; General Electric and RCA cut 
television prices, the latter by an aver- 
age 334%, dropping the previous 
$200-$600 price range far down to 
$100-$395. Judging from preliminary 
tests, RCA estimates that the price cut, 





Who says it doesn’t work today? Lower 
prices mean more sales; more sales, more 
output; more output, lower costs; lower 
costs, lower prices. The 15% cut in fluores- 
cent lamp prices in March proves it (see 
below and p. 12). (General Electric photo) 


backed by heavy merchandising, will 
within a year multiply the number of 
receivers in use in the area affected 
by 10 times. But the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission’s blast against 
the campaign (because it claims tele- 
vision is not yet ready for general pub- 
lic use) may cripple the drive; this, 
at least, is FCC’s purpose. 


More of the Same 


The more-for-less movement extends 
to utilities, as well. American Tele- 
phone reduces long-distance tolls by 
an estimated $5,500,000 yearly. On 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders, Eastern railroads cut cost of 
coach travel to 2c a mile, still lower 
on many round trips; most bus lines 
answer by cutting fares, too. And two 





more business-building experiments 
that may prove far-reaching come to 
light: United Air Lines proposes a 
“second class” service involving use 
of “day coach” planes on two Cali- 
fornia local runs at 25% fare reduc- 
tions; and Pullman builds two sleep- 
ing cars of new design—accommodat- 
ing 45 people in three tiers of berths 
instead of 36 in two tiers—for trial 
operation at coach fares plus nominal 
berth charge. 


CIO Sales Talk 


By asking for and getting a con- 
ference with builders in A. F. of L.’s 
stronghold, New York City, leaders of 
CIO’s drive into the building industry 
established three points as of late 
March: (1) They mean business; (2) 
they have a big war chest; (3) their 
sales talk interests employers. CIO’s 
offer includes industrial unions, blan- 
ket contracts, lower and equalized 
wages, ban on jurisdictional disputes, 
wider mechanization, freedom in use 
of materials. Employees also are in- 
terested in the promise of more and 
steadier work, freedom from meaning- 
less jurisdictional strikes, thus more 
income per year. Evidence of the sales 
talk’s effectiveness is CIO’s claim of 
114 local unions in 25 states, and A. F. 
of L.’s_ recent softening attitude 
towards lower daily pay and modified 
craft restrictions on small residential 
construction, where CIO is making 
most headway. 


South Bend Plan 


A notable new idea for smoother 
industrial relations is South Bend 
(Ind.) Citizens, Inc., organized as an 
impartial group “to improve employer- 
employee relations and thereby pro- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Ir YOU HAVEN’T reviewed lighting 
quite recently, there’s a treat in store 
for you. 

Research has been taking light apart 
and re-assembling it for special pur- 
poses. No matter what business you’re 
in, no matter what the operation, 
there’s a special light source for it. 
Tried out at the World’s Fairs, these 
new light sources received their o.k. 
at these proving grounds and now 
march into industry to garner more 
“ohs” and “ahs.” 

Outstanding among new light 
sources is the fluorescent lamp. De- 
signed to contribute new qualities to 
lighting rather than to replace older 
equipment, it offers industry an eff- 
cient source of daylight lighting so 
that objects can be seen in their true 
colors. Furthermore, this daylight ef- 
fect can be obtained with less heat 
radiation than before, because, for 
equal lumens (units of light), the 
fluorescent lamp radiates only one- 
fourth as much heat as an incandescent 
lamp. 

Daylight lighting is not new. But 
former practice was to use blue glass 
bulbs or filters, and so to strain out 
the unwanted light and leave only such 
rays as gave the desired effect. This 
was expensive and inefficient—to make 
light and then subtract from it. The 
new lamp produces only the quality of 
light which is wanted, and with such 
eficiency that where the ordinary 
household filament lamp produces 
about 15 lumens per watt, a daylight 
fluorescent produces from 33 to 45 
lumens per watt. 


HOW THE NEW LAMPS WORK 


Fluorescent lamps are tubular in 
form and of varying lengths. Being a 
vapor type of lamp, invisible ultra- 
violet energy, produced by an arc, is 
converted into visible light through the 
medium of fluorescent powders which 
coat the inner surface of the tubes. 
Different powders produce different 
colors. 

This new type of lamp makes its 
biggest appeal where color discrimin- 
ation is essential. Publishing compan- 
ies employ it for checking color proofs 
against original paintings; hosiery 
manufacturers can use it for the in- 
spection and pairing of stockings; to- 





Puiuip H. SmitH is an authority on new 
technical trends and their applications in in- 
dustry. 
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LIGHT UP 


Until very recently, light was just something to see with. It still is, 


lamps for special purposes come pouring out of laboratories— 


a Gtompt 





Drying lamps are new. Here, they dry the finish 


on automobile accessories (center) 


bacco companies need it for matching 
leaf color; it can serve machine shops 
to distinguish between brass and steel, 
which under some lighting look prac- 
tically the same. Candy producers find 
fluorescent lighting valuable because it 
can provide high foot-candles without 
excessive heat. This quality of cool 
lighting recommends the lamp quite 
aside from its property of true color. 
Heat serves no useful purpose and 
only puts an added load on air-con- 
ditioning equipment. 

Fluorescent lighting is quite su- 
perior for display and showcase light- 
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lamps for sterilizing, lamps for dry 


Luscious-colored fluorescent lamps may revolu- 
tionize retailers’ display methods 


ing because color can be given to 
merchandise when something more 
than bringing out true color is wanted. 
If a snow or cold effect is desired, for 
instance, throwing in a blue fluorescent 
lamp will give the proper chill; if a 
warm tone is wanted, a pink fluor- 
escent will do the trick. Thus a new 
field of color utilization is put before 
aggressive merchandisers. 

But fluorescent lamps are not de- 
signed to supplant all other light 
sources, and overdoing may easily re- 
sult in disappointment. Being low-wat- 
tage lamps, many units are needed to 
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They generate steam and hot water—but to the 
technicians, they still remain lamps 





The versatile fluorescent is solving many prob- 
lms of factory and office lighting 


ing, lamps even for making steam! 


give a high level of illumination. 
Equipment and installation costs are 
relatively high, although this may not 
always be so; and unless current costs 
are high, the fluorescent cannot com- 
pete with the ordinary filament lamp 
as a light source. It is a special-pur- 
pose lamp, not a substitute for older 
types. 

The projector type lamp is another 
new product at the service of indus- 
try. It is in reality a spotlight, permit- 
ting a very high level of illumination 





Photographs: Faries; General Electric; 


Westinghouse Electric. 
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FOR PROFITS 


H. SMITH 
But it’s now refining that function and adding others as special 


lamps for specialized and lower cost and more efficient seeing, 











A new use for germicidal lamps is in air-con- 
ditioning ducts to kill bacteria in the air 


to be thrown over a restricted area. 
If a plant is cluttered with shadow- 
creating machinery, projector lamps 
can be used to spot the light for close 
operation or inspection, using other 
types of lamps for general illumina- 
tion. The lamp employs heat-resisting 
glass and is hermetically sealed, which 
means that it will resist sharp tempera- 
ture changes and be impervious to 
moisture. Thus we find it especially 
useful for floodlighting outdoor signs. 

The silvered bowl lamp is another 


type now coming into wider use. It 
gives a diffused light over a large area 


without the use of reflectors, although 
reflectors can be used with it to advan- 
tage. The diffused, non-glare quality is 
attained by frosting the upper part of 
the bulb and silvering the inside of 
the lower half. This provides a bril- 
liant non-tarnishing reflecting surface, 
hence the lamp requires less main- 
tenance and has a higher efficiency be- 
tween cleanings. 

The World’s Fairs were an enormous 
proving ground for all manner of 
lighting equipment. Fluorescent lamps 
were used in a big way for the first 
time; but older types, like the mer- 
cury vapor lamp, were given a strong 
play and came out the better for it. 
We can now enjoy mercury lamps us- 
ing higher pressures, which are better 
sealed and much longer lived. They 
are also being produced in a wider 
range of sizes. A highly efficient light 
source, they are used principally for 
overall lighting. Because the red is 
weak in the mercury spectrum, the 
mercury vapor lamp is often used in 
conjunction with incandescent lamps 
to give a light rather closely approxi- 
mating daylight. High efficiency also 
makes this lamp suitable for lighting 
yards and parking spaces. 

Sodium vapor lamps have been im- 
proved in design and are likewise 
recommended for floodlighting of large 
areas. They give off an orange-yel- 
low light; thus where some color dis- 
crimination is desired they are not 
suitable. 


ONE TROUBLE ELIMINATED 


Vapor lamps (fluorescent, mercury, 
sodium) have a stroboscopic effect 
which is sometimes troublesome. In an 
alternating current, voltage falls to 
zero twice in each cycle, and a lamp on 
a 60-cycle circuit flashes off 120 times 
each second. The human eye is ‘in- 
capable of seeing this flicker and with 
the incandescent, lamp there is a car- 
ry-over which makes the effect negli- 
gible. But if a machine rotates at 
certain speeds under a vapor lamp, it 
may appear to be standing still or 
turning at less than actual speed, which 
is not a safe state of affairs. 

Illuminating engineers have been 
busy overcoming this trouble. To do 
so, three-lamp units are used, with 
each lamp on a separate phase of a 
three-phase system; or, if two lamps 
are used, their cycles are staggered. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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McKesson Comes Back 


W. R. E. BAXTER 


“TRADING RESUMED in McKesson & 
Robbins!” 

When that notice is flashed on the 
board at the New York Stock Ex- 
change (probably by the time you read 
this), William J. Wardall, a soft-spok- 
en, self-possessed investment banker, 
will have put the finishing touches to 
a major phase of one of the neatest 
public relations jobs in our time. 

Appointed trustee of McKesson in 
bankruptcy, back in December, 1938, 
Wardall had no experience in the drug 
industry. But he had an abiding faith 
in the American spirit of fair play and 
decided to take the public into his con- 
fidence. Before he could hope to carry 
on the business, he knew he would 
have to impress the public with the 
fact that the swindling Coster had not 
tampered with the quality of the com- 
pany’s products, that they were no 
longer related in any way. At the same 
time, he knew he would have to re- 
build morale within the organization. 

Wardall’s first steps were appoint- 
ments of auditors, public relations 





W. R. E. Baxter was one of the men who 
helped to carry out the McKesson & Rob- 
bins public relations program. 


counsel and industrial engineers. The 
last were engaged to check for qual- 
ity and quantity of the 48,000 or more 
items in each of the company’s 76 
warehouses. In addition, outside chem- 
ists were brought in to check each of 
McKesson’s own line of 238 drug and 
other products manufactured at its 
Bridgeport plant. And each of these 
moves was announced to the public as 
soon as it was authorized. 

This policy of going direct to the 
public was continued in an extensive 
advertising campaign. Copy—headed 
simply: “Facts About McKesson & 
Robbins”—was designed to show that 
the company was carrying on, and to 
correct public impressions caused by 
the charges against former officers. 

Nor did Wardall overlook the im- 
portant factors of employee and cus- 
tomer morale. He supplied proofs of 
the advertisements to the trade, asked 
druggists to display the ads in their 
windows and on their counters, and 
sent a special letter announcing the 
campaign to all McKesson employees. 

Both before and during this period 
of direct appeal to the public by the 
company, the industry itself sponsored 





To rebuild morale within the vast McKesson empire, Wardall sent executives on goodwill 
trips to all branch houses. Here A. L. Omohundro, director of research (left), and W. E. 
Dewell, vice-president in charge of production, examine an airline ticket, eight feet long, used 
on one of their trips. Altogether, they traveled about 12,000 miles 
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As trustee of McKesson, Investment Banker 
William J. Wardall took the public into his 
confidence. In return came confidenée and 
the biggest sales in the company’s history 


many local paid space ads headed 
“Confidence,” in which druggists and 
drug associations expressed their con- 
fidence in McKesson products. 

These things, plus the fact that they 
were being “kept informed,” upheld 
the morale of the McKesson personnel, 
especially members of the sales divi- 
sion whose job it was to remain on the 
firing line under what appeared to be 
hopeless conditions. How completely 
this morale was maintained is demon- 
strated by the fact that only one sales- 
man left the company. 

Other expressions of loyalty that 
came in the form of resolutions of con- 
fidence from the employees of the div- 
isional houses went to the press. 

Meanwhile, however, Wardall had 
executives and sales officials visit com- 
pany branches from coast to coast, just 
to preserve this high level of morale. 
A radio program, started by the previ- 
ous regime, was continued with the 
addition of a special message of thanks 
to the public and retail druggists for 
their “loyalty reflected in an encour- 
aging upward trend in sales.” 

One of the most important decisions 
that had to be made’ was whether or 
not McKesson would exhibit at the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association at St. Louis in May, 1939. 
Some executives feared participation 
might touch off further attacks on the 
company. Wardall, however, realized 
the importance of an exhibit under 
A.M.A. auspices and authorized it 
over the well-meant opposition. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Annual Wage in Austin 


Town and company have profited. So has management. For, as Jay Hormel says, you can stay at 
the top only by being smart enough to win workers’ best efforts. And the Hormel plan does it 


ReaMs have been written about the 
labor program which Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. terms the straight time plan and 
the joint earnings plan. The rest of the 
world calls these, more simply if less 
precisely, a guaranteed annual wage 
and profit sharing. As such, they are 
praised as progressive methods for get- 
ting along with employees. 

Oddly enough, though, little has 
been said of a far more important 
aspect of the program: Its effect on 
community business and living condi- 
tions. 

Austin, Minn., is a county seat 
which, without the Hormel packing 
plant, would probably have 5,000 pop- 
ulation. It is the Hormel weekly pay- 
roll of $90,000 to 3,200 employees that 
makes Austin a busy industrial city 
of 20,000. As Hormel goes, so goes 
Austin. 

In prosperous 1929, 49.4% of the 
ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, specialist in report- 


ing on up-to-the-minute management meth- 
ods, is a frequent contributor to Forses. 





ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


plant people were continuously em- 
ployed; that was two years before Jay 
C. Hormel talked himself out of breath 
selling the smokehouse gang the 
chance to serve as guinea pig for try- 
ing out the annual wage plan. In 1939, 
after eight years of the plan, 98.1% 
were continuously employed. Also, in 
10 years Hormel’s hourly average 
earnings per man have climbed above 
the industry’s best—not raised arbi- 
trarily, but worked up soundly through 
getting a bigger per-man production. 

A look at conditions in Austin hints 
that if similar treatment were given 
payrolls elsewhere, it might have a 
considerable effect on our national 
problems. For the prosperity of this 
one town has gone far beyond the 
simple arithmetical progression that 
might be expected from the increase in 
employment. It looks more like geo- 
metric progression. 

Carelessly enough, nobody kept be- 
fore-and-after statistics on Austin. The 
indexes are neither easy to find nor 


Jay Hormel (left), 
with Roy Franklin, 
business agent of 
the CIO local union 


precise in their proof. But they cer- 
tainly point a trend. 

First, the ratios between city popu- 
lation and Hormel employment, before 
and after the coming of the 52-week 
work year. In 1936, Austin had 12,000 
people and Hormel employed 2,223, a 
ratio of 5.4 to 1. In 1939, Hormel em- 
ployed 3,200, and so the population 
should have increased to 18,000. Ac- 
tually, Austin has 20,000 people now, 
practically all of them employed. A 
curbstone opinion credits the rise in 
part to bigger pay checks, but still 
more to the absolute assurance of a 
pay check every week. Hormel fami- 
lies, certain of their jobs, spent so 
much more freely that their spending 
created in stores, gas stations and tay- 
erns jobs enough to draw into Austin 
and support 2,000 additional people. 

Second, Hormel’s employment de- 
partment periodically sends a man out 
to list by years and models the cars on 
the workers’ parking lot. The listing 
in 1936 showed 70% of the cars over 





“Give a man more security, and he'll buy more goods more freely.” Austin merchants have plenty of evidence that this is how it works 
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five years old, 20% three to five years, 
10% two years or less. In 1939, the 
tabulation showed these percentages 
shifted, respectively, to 44%, 38% and 
18%. 

Third, time-payment merchants point 
out that Hormel workers, though only 
about 60% of the city’s wage-earners, 
provide 90% of the time sales. One 
furniture and clothing merchant says 
that he could tell when a department 
came under the straight time plan 
while it was being put into effect; its 
people immediately bought from him, 
on credit, things they had been want- 
ing but had feared to buy lest they be 
laid off. Something over a year ago, a 
rumor spread that the straight time 
plan would be abandoned; for three 
weeks this store’s time sales were only 
half its expected volume. Then, when 
the plant management scotched this 
scare, sales jumped right back to nor- 
mal. 


THEY RE BUYING MORE FREELY 


Before straight time, Austin mer- 
chants tell you, Hormel employees 
gave no more collection trouble, and 
no less, than general experience for 
the region. Since then, collections have 
improved until a loss is almost un- 
known. One store, selling electric re- 
frigerators on three-year weekly pay- 
ment terms, has had to repossess only 
1.3% of them. In brief, workers on 
guaranteed steady employment buy 
freely and pay their bills. 

Sampling surveys made by local or- 
ganizations indicate that Austin has an 
unusually high percentage of home- 
owners. Since 1932 its new-home 





Important is a new-products program which 
time after time has hit the profit jackpot 
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The Hormel idea: Give men the incentives 
and equipment for more and better work 


building has steadily held above na- 
tional averages. In one year it is re- 
ported to have built almost as many 
residences as Minneapolis, with nearly 
25 times the population. 

Jay C. Hormel, president of the com- 
pany, shudders when anyone accuses 
him of being a kind employer, or a 
benefactor of his home town. He 
stoutly denies that he treats the help 
fairly just to be fair. Rather, he ex- 
plains his concentration on labor poli- 
cies in terms of undiluted self-interest. 
He came from Princeton and the 
World War Army just in time to watch 
several conspicuous meat-packing firms 
slip from the grasp of their family 
owner-managers following the 1920- 
21 depression. He strongly suspected 
that perhaps the major cause of these 
company difficulties was failure to line 
up the workers enthusiastically behind 
the management to cut waste, improve 
product and increase output. 

He had been born into prosperity, 
frankly admits he greatly enjoys the 
pleasures and privileges of wealth. “I 
didn’t want to lose this business,” he 
explains with a wry grin. “You know 
the old saw about shirtsleeves to shirt- 
sleeves in three generations. Well, 
grandpa wore shirtsleeves, and I could 
count up to three!” 

As Hormel sees it, the man at the 
top of a business stays there only as 
long as he is smart enough to keep his 
people putting in their best licks and 
thus confirming his tenure. So a man- 
ager’s first duty to himself is to give 
his employees the kind of deal that 
makes them put their backs and their 
brains into their work. 









By 1923 the Hormels were pencil- 
ling for their own guidance statements 
of personnel policy that must have 
looked revolutionary to many who had 
built the business without any such 
philosophic appraisals of responsibility 
to the hired hands. But nothing came 


.of this planning right away, because 


the business encountered a financial 
crisis of its own which kept noses to 
the grindstone for several years. By 
1928 the company was out of hock. 
Hormel promptly developed an annuity 
plan for the older employees, and once 
more began to pencil-draft procedures 
for giving the floorsmen and the beef 
boners what would earn their hearty 
help. 

In 1931 the smokehouse gang had 
the first tentative trial of the annual 
wage plan, which the workers promptly 
named “straight time.” Modified a bit 
by experience, the plan was exténded 
to one department after another until 
in 1936 the entire plant had it, and has 
had it ever since. 

In essence the company guarantees 
the worker 52 weekly pay checks, each 
for 40 hours at his base rate. For his 
part, the employee agrees to handle 
every day all the work there is to do, 
whether it takes him two hours or 10 
—which is important in a business 
where flow of the perishable raw ma- 
terial cannot be levelled out. (The 
Wages & Hours Law specifically pro- 
vides exemptions for companies with 
annual wage plans.) If a worker does 
less than a fair 40-hour-week’s work, 
any extra production of past or future 
weeks is credited against the deficit. 
Any overplus above the agreed produc- 
tion quota for the year is paid to him 
in cash once a year as a bonus. 


EVERYONE GETS HIS SHARE 


The straight time plan provides two 
major points that Jay Hormel believes 
his employees want: Security; and a 
fair weekly rate of pay with extra pay 
for any extra effort put forth. 

But he sees a third need: A fair 
sharing between owners and workers 
if the business enjoys good fortune or 
if their combined efforts produce extra 
prosperity. The joint earnings plan 
was accordingly announced for 1939. 
Under this plan, the company’s earn- 
ings are split between stockholders and 
employees on a sliding scale of per- 
centages depending on the prosperity 
of the year. The first year worked out 
so that the workers got 80% of the 
earnings, the stockholders 20%. The 


(Continued on page 39) 
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How’s 
Your Heart? 


WILLIAM A. McGARRY 





Sir William Osler said, “The way to live 
forever is to acquire a chronic disease and 
take care of it.” (Ewing Galloway) 


THE BUSINESS MAN really has a heart. 
And it is in a class largely to itself. 

In the past ten years, scrutiny of 
this mechanism, keeping pace with the 
rising death rate from heart failures, 
has become intensive. Now these find- 
ings are coming to light, and a lot of 
old-fashioned notions about hearts and 
heart trouble are being exploded. 

One of these is that heart disease is 
always fatal—the beginning of a 





Wittram A. McGarry is a contributor to 
general magazines as well as to Forses. 
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We’re not doctors; see your physician about heart trouble. But 


there is new hope in the new things now known about this 


No. 1 “occupational disease” of business executives 


speedy end. Exactly the opposite is 
true if you catch it in time and you 
are otherwise in good health. Sir Wil- 
liam Osler said: “The way to live for- 
ever is to acquire a chronic disease 
and take care of it.” A heart condi- 
tion in a middle-aged business man 
may be the warning signal that, if 
heeded, will add years to his life. 

“Much of the important work in 
this world,” notes Dr. W. H. Robey, 
“is accomplished by people with heart 
disease who live at a moderate tempo. 
To use the parable of the automobile, 
there may be knocks and squeaks in 
the engine, but, used discreetly and 
skillfully, it may provide its owner 
with entirely adequate service through 
many years, and may actually survive 
many more smoothly running engines 
subjected to reckless abuse.” 

Another myth is that exercise does 
more harm than good to the business 
man who has left the half-century 
mark behind him. 


EXERCISE MAY SOMETIMES HELP 


The fact is, according to the case 
records, that the most frequent cause 
of breakdown among such men today 
is “push-button heart.” That is what 
develops when the organ and the body 
it works for do not get enough sys- 
tematic, regular exercise. And that is 
why specialists are now prescribing ex- 
ercise in many more cases than they 
are forbidding it. 

Needless to say they are also pre- 
scribing rest. The exercise, moreover, 
does not begin with 19 holes of golf, 
once a week. It is extremely mild, 
suited to the condition of the patient, 
but it is taken at least once and per- 
haps several times each day. 

“There are extremes in exercise,” 
says Dr. Joseph M. Stein, who is cardi- 
ologist of Belleview Hospital, Camden, 
N. J., and of Mt. Sinai Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia. He is author of “Here’s Your 
Heart,” a new book on that all-impor- 


tant mechanism. “Athletes especially . 


are quite likely to overdo in this re- 
gard. The heart enlarges and eventu- 
ally does its most efficient work only 
under the stimulus of super-demand. 

“A great many more hearts are 
hurt by insufficient exercise, however, 
than are hurt by excessive exercise. 
Many men pen themselves in their 
business cages for months at a time, 


and neglect to take systematic, daily 
routine exercise. 

“To be rolled down to the office, 
comfortably lounged in the deep up- 
holstery of a glass-enclosed limousine, 
without even the exercise of steering 
the car or changing the gears, is cer- 
tainly not the way in which primitive 
nature intended primitive mankind to 
collect his food supply for the day. 
And Dame Nature is always primitive. 

“When the modern business man 
arrives at the office building, an ele- 
vator saves him the physical exertion 
of climbing the stairs. Once seated at 
the desk, office girls and messenger 
boys furnish the feet for the brains of 
the business. An _ inter-department 
telephone may further save steps for 
the modern Prometheus, chained to the 
rock of business, while the vultures of 
physical inactivity tear at his entrails. 
Perhaps the office boy’s legs will even 
be requisitioned to fetch a sandwich 
and a glass of milk to the desk for 
luncheon, saving the executive still 
further exertion and minutes. Minutes 
for business. Exercise? Of course he 
exercises. He plays tennis and golf. 

“Last Summer’s tennis does not fur- 
nish today’s necessary exercise, nor 
does next Sunday’s golf supply today’s 
physical needs. What we require, if 
we propose to have our minds sound 
because they are nourished by sound 
bodies, is daily, systematic, routine ex- 
ercise. The head of a match is of very 
little practical use unless the stick is 
firm and sound enough to withstand 
pressure. One can attend to the sched- 
ule of daily business and attend to 
the schedule of daily exercise just the 
same, and thus keep fresh, invigorat- 
ing blood circulating in the brain. 


BUSINESS LIFE MAKES SOFTIES 


“What penalties may the heart pay 
for the lack of exercise? When we do 
not exercise we do not eliminate prop- 
erly. Poisons accumulate in our bod- 
ies, and these poisons may throw the 
heart out of good running order. But 
even more than this, when we fail to 
exercise our muscles systematically, 
they become soft and incapable of 
withstanding sudden demands. 

“The heart is a muscular structure. 
It can become so accustomed to put- 
ting forth only a minimum amount of 


(Continued on page 36) 
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How to Down Sales Jitters 







You don’t talk about them; even your best friend won’t tell you; yet Sales Jitters blight the 
work of veteran salesmen as well as beginners. Here is how top producers overcome them 


SALESMEN never report Sales Jitters 
as a reason for not making a sale. 

But if call reports were always truth- 
ful, we would often read confessions 
like, “I was too scared of this pros- 
pect to do my best,” and “He cracked 
down on me so hard with tough ob- 
jections that I just wilted up and 
couldn’t get going!” 

It happens to veterans as well as be- 
ginners. A star salesman for road- 
building machinery tells me that, after 
30 years, he still has to fight a small 
army of assorted fears when calling 
on some prospects. A gifted Chicago 
advertising agent confesses he’s usually 
sleepless for two nights before making 
an important solicitation of a new 
account. 

Sales Jitters can be such a drag on 
the day’s work that it helps to learn 
how some salesmen are fighting them. 
To begin with, it often helps to know 
just why you're afraid. 

There seem to be two predisposing 
general causes. 

Some fears lie within the salesman 
—timidity, lack of self-confidence, and 
the nonaggressiveness that blights the 
mere order-taker. 


ONE CAUSE: THE HOME OFFICE 


External causes include failure of 
the sales department to supply cour- 
age-building material for him: Good 
samples, demonstration models, good 
answers to objections to price, per- 
formance and profit, testimonials, 
simple explanations of technical ex- 
cellence in the goods, and so on. 

Here we will look at some of the 
more common and more easily cured 
sales fears within the salesman him- 
self. 

Take that familiar foreboding that 
the buyer will raise an insurmountable 
objection. 

Topnotch salesmen are unafraid of 





Ray Gites is a nationally known writer, 
an authority on selling, and a star salesman 
in his own right. 
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any objection. One of the best petrole- 
um salesmen in the United States once 
said to me, “I regard every objection 
as an obstacle in the buyer’s path— 
not in mine!” 

Another salesman, now a famous 
sales executive, tells me that the tough- 
er an objection seems the better he 
likes it, for he has an answer that 
never fails to make the buyer feel 
that it’s not so important as he thought 
it would be. This salesman just 
laughs! And then says, “You're not 
the only one who has raised that ob- 
jection. But it won’t bother you when 
you see how well our goods sell and 
how well your customers like them.” 

A star salesman of office equipment 
tells me, “I never really began to sell 
until I decided I had to stop being 
atraid of price objections. I decided 
to lick that fear by meeting it head-on 
with the toughest customer I could 
find. So I went to him with a dare. 

“After we had swapped ‘good morn- 
ings’ I said, ‘Mr. Price, I want to talk 
to you about getting more and better 
work from your office force—but—’ 
and here I looked challengingly at 
him—‘it’s going to cost you a lot of 
money ?” 

“It worked even better than I had 
hoped for. He got red in the face and 
almost shouted, ‘What’s the matter? 
Don’t you think I have a lot of 
money ?” 

“Inside of twenty minutes I had his 
order. And from that day on I never 
stalled about objections of any kind.” 

So there is one tip which ought to 
help many salesmen: By meeting 
dreaded objections head-on, and even 
anticipating them, you stimulate your 
ingenuity to answer them, and at the 
same time your fearlessness or indif- 
ference makes the buyer feel that may- 
be the objection isn’t so important 
after all. 

Also, try taking on the objections 
and objectors at the beginning of the 
day. Mental and physical energy are 








usually highest in the morning. And 
postponing tough assignments allows 
them to hang like clouds over the 
whole day’s effort. 

Sometimes a salesman’s leading fear 
is betrayed by his call reports) When 
he repeatedly offers the same’ excuse 
for not getting an order you can be 
pretty sure that behind that” alibi 
there’s a special selling phobia. 

For that reason, a Philadelphia 
salesmanager may bring three men in- 
to Iris office for a heart-to-heart dis- 
cussion like this: 


“aLL OF YOU ARE WRONG” 


“Fellows, here’s something you need 
to think about. Belcher, 28 times dur- 
ing the past six weeks you’ve reported 
you couldn’t make sales because our 
terms and discounts weren’t favorable 
enough. And you, Raye, reported 18 
times that you couldn’t close a sale 
because some -personal friend of the 
prospect had the business tied up. In 
Simms’ reports for the same period | 
find ‘price too high’ given 21 times. 

“Now since you three don’t agree 
on what is the toughest obstacle to 
selling more goods, you must all be 
mistaken! The trouble must be with- 
in. 
“So get together; and don’t leave 
this room until each one of you has 
been convinced by the other two that 
his special difficulty isn’t a real one 
at all.” 

Then thére’s that special form of 
Sales Jitters which attaches to a buyer 
an undeserved reputation, just be- 
cause one or several salesmen in a 
territory are afraid of him. 

A young salesman coming into 
Akron for the first time decided that 
one particular merchant would do bet- 
ter if he enlarged his stock to offer his 
customers much greater variety. Una- 
ware that the merchant was considered 
a chronic hand-to-mouth buyer by 
other salesmen, he began, “Mr. Close, 
I want to talk to you about buying 


$10,000 worth of our goods in a sin- 
gle shipment.” 

The tightwad’s eyes sparkled and he 
banged the desk with his fist. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, “that sounds 
like real business!” Then he added, 
“Say; you're the first real salesman 
I’ve seen for years. Why do all the 
others only talk about $200 worth of 
this and $500 worth of that?” 

So the salesman who’s fighting Sales 
Jitters successfully doesn’t always be- 
lieve what other salesmen tell him 
about the buyers in a territory. And 
even if he thinks it may be true, he 
remembers that human nature changes 
from time to time. 


CREPE ON YOUR COURAGE 


A sure way to hang crepe on your 
selling courage is to carry your per- 
sonal troubles about with you while 
supposedly engaged in working for 
your boss. If you want to down that 
form of Sales Jitters, park that prob- 
lem at home when leaving in the 
morning, and smile from nine to five 
whether you feel like it or not! 

Among the more ridiculous Sales 
Jitters are those arising from long and 
enervating waits in reception rooms. 
You begin to think over what you’re 
going to say. The more you think, the 
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worse it sounds. After 20 minutes of 
this you may be almost panicky. 

One salesman I know gets his mind 
off the coming ordeal by reading an 
absorbing mystery story which he car- 
ries along for such occasions. Others, 
to get their minds off the immediate 
prospect, use these minutes to plan to- 
morrow’s work. Anything else that will 
keep you from thinking about the in- 
terview ahead will work equally well. 

A luggage salesman once told me, 
“With me, fear and formality seemed 
to go together and I imagine that’s 
rather common. Anyway, for a while 
I successfully fought fear by practis- 
ing more informality with my cus- 
tomers. When entering a store, I’d be- 
gin by complimenting the merchant 
about some smal] thing or another. 
Sometimes I’d ask if I might fill my 
fountain pen from his inkwell or 
sharpen my pencil in his wastebasket. 

“But I was still very much afraid of 
price objections. 

“I decided that it was because I 
couldn’t take apart a bag or trunk to 
show the prospect just why and where 
hidden superiorities in our line made 
it offer much more value per dollar 
than cheap luggage. 

“One day while studying these dif- 
ferences in the factory, I got the su- 


perintendent to make me up a small 
kit containing unfinished parts. With 
these I was able to avoid arguments 
and claims and substiiuwte visual evi- 
dence of our quality, so fear about 
price diminished. And the sample 
parts got my mind off myself and 
transferred my thoughts entirely to the 
merchandise. Best of all, dealers asked 
for similar kits to use in selling better 
luggage to their own customers, so 
I had the finest of all satisfactions 
that come to the salesman—the feeling 
that I called as a benefactor.” 


THE ONE BEST REMEDY 
Which leads us to the one best 


remedy against Sales Jitters: 

Instead of worrying about how 
much you can get from a customer, 
take him something which will help 
him to do his own job better. Give 
him ideas you develop yourself or get 
from others. Study his business. Fit 
your goods into his needs. Direct all 
your energies toward making yourself 
the best possible adviser to your cus- 
tomers. 

The salesman who calls so equipped 
never need fear; for the welcome he 
gets will banish Sales Jitters better 
than all the other suggestions that any- 
one can offer. 





PRESCRIPTION: 


TO BE TAKEN 


BY THE SALESMAN— 


TO BE GIVEN 


BY THE SALESMANAGER— 


Leave personal troubles home Vivid demonstration models 


Meet objections head-on Good, clean samples 


Tackle tough jobs first Testimonials from users 


Sound answers to objections 
on price, performance, profit 


Forget yourself; think of 
your prospect, your goods, 
and what they'll do 


Timely information on market 
And always remember: and industrial conditions, 
The welcome to the salesman 
who is a helpful adviser will 


banish Sales Jitters forever 


Simple explanations of tech- 
nical excellence 
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Not Unto Himself Alone 


W. H. CONANT 


“SALESMEN Interviewed 2:30-4:00 P. 
M., Last Thursday in Month.” 

Yes, this is still a rare sign. 

But did you ever stop to think how 
we're closing in on visiting salesmen? 
Can’t have such constant interruptions 
to our routine and must limit them 
as a nuisance; isn’t this the attitude 
we're growing into? 

But are they really such unmitigated 
pests as this view implies? Or is it just 
the exception among them which 
makes them all seem such time-wast- 
ers to us? 

It depends, of course, on our inter- 
ests of the moment. Things we want 
to know about right then, open our 
doors to salesmen in a hurry. Things 
which seem remote in interest at that 
time, we like to defer indefinitely. 
Sometimes we err. Too often we wear 
blinders to keep our gaze dead ahead 
and miss the high spots of interest we 
are passing. 


“CAN'T BE BOTHERED” 


But can any executive receive and 
interview every single salesman call- 
er—yes or no? Well, yes and no but 
mostly yes. 


Let’s take an example. A caller asks 
to see Mr. Manager or Mr. Superin- 
tendent, or whom ever it may be. He 
says, “I’m busy; can’t be bothered 
today.” 

Now, that caller came from a well- 
known and highly respected concern 
in another city and was worth knowing 
for present or future transactions. Be- 
sides being a salesman, he was expert 
in his technical knowledge of the art 
and was in touch with this particular 
executive’s competitors both small and 
large. He could have made valuable 
contributions to his host’s methods and 
processes if he had been drawn out in 
friendly conversation. It made no dif- 
ference, however; the man was too 


busy, he thought, and so lost the 





W. H. Conant is a management engineer 
who has analyzed and realigned the opera- 


tions of scores of companies. 
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chance for a contact that might come 
in right handy any day. 

Is it good business? No. Is it busi- 
ness courtesy? No. Is it the kind of 
treatment we want when our men go 
out? “Oh, that doesn’t enter into it 
at all. Business isn’t just sentiment 
and parlor conduct. We serve our own 
best interests as we see them and don’t 
worry about the perfection of our 
sportsmanship.” 

Right? 

Wrong. Business is sentimental. We 
don’t fool ourselves one little bit by 
our gruff, casual exteriors. We’re as 
sensitive to rights and wrongs as any 
other class of people anywhere. 

Remember when someone sent a 
check which paid a bill twice? No 
need to say what happened; a letter 
went out immediately returning it with 
agreeable comments. Sure, just senti- 
mental fair play. 

Then that young, green salesman, 
fresh from school, who managed to 
get in to see us and who stumbled 





all over his presentation but who re. 
minded us of our own first attempt to 
sell—did he get a little consolation or 
encouragement order? He did. 

Fiddlesticks to the no-sentiment-in- 
business stuff. We’re heavy-laden with 
it and will continue to be until they get 
around to putting robots in our places 
to do our jobs. 

So, why dig a moat around our bus- 
iness castle against the visiting sales. 
man and only let the drawbridge down 
for those we would honor with Our 
Presence? Why dam the natural flow 
of trade with artificial barriers? 

So much has been written about How 
to Sell that it’s time to think a bit 
about how to buy. And the first step 
is how and why to see more people. 

The Golden Rule was gilded by the 
gold leaf of self-interest—“. . . .as you 
would they do unto you.” The best 
reason in the world to receive the call- 
ing salesman is the good he'll do to 
us. Maybe we don’t see it at that mo- 
ment but neither do we see the air we 
breathe. And we don’t know the air is 
getting bad for some time after it has 
begun. We don’t realize our mistakes 
in repelling sales approaches for may- 
be months or years. And then it may 
be tragic. 

Business doesn’t consist of cloistered 
retirement within the sacred walls of 
management offices. It’s an elbow-to-el- 
bow contact of multitudes, all bent on 
constructive effort in a world where 
man lives not unto himself alone. 


10 Commandments for Directors 


NEW LIGHT on a fast-developing sub- 
ject—the function and duty of the cor- 
porate director (Forses, Jan. 15, p. 
12)—now comes from Chairman Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr. of Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp. 

In a talk before the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in March, the former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce pro- 
posed a 10-point creed against which 
directors should measure their per- 
formance. A good director, he stated: 

1. Makes sure there will be no con- 
flicting loyalties before he becomes 
one. 

2. Accepts the post only if he will 
have time enough to do a real job. 

3. Resolves to discharge his obliga- 
tions conscientiously. 

4. Becomes intimately familiar with 
the company, its affairs, its history. 






5. Weighs long-range economic and 
social trends in deciding policy. 

6. Understands finance and the ef- 
fect of contracts. 

7. Attends meetings promptly and 
regularly; examines the minutes care- 
fully. 

8. Studies the company’s key men, 
the fairness of their compensation, the 
reliability of the auditors—without in- 
terfering in management details. 

9. Insists on just treatment for 
stockholders, creditors, employees; 
sees that full information on company 
affairs goes to those entitled to it. 

10. Does not profit from inside in- 
formation. 

Another important point made by 
Chairman Patterson was this: Direc- 
tors who really direct are entitled to 
be fairly paid for their services. 
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Office Revolution 


A Chicago company decides to use “page girls” instead of office 


boys—and as an unexpected by-product finds that the idea 


solves a number of important personnel problems 


TEN YEARS of depression have brought 
a flock of personnel problems. And not 
the least of them is—what to do about 
the ambitious young fellow who is eat- 
ing his heart out in a routine job 
because older men, hanging on to their 
jobs for dear life, bar his path to 
promotion. 

When, some years ago, Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago decided to 
use girls instead of boys as pages, it 
did so because the bank thought girls 
would be more reliable and courteous 
in a job which corresponds roughly 
with that of office boy in most com- 
panies. 

That turned out to be the case. But 
the move also brought an unexpected 
but satisfactory answer to the crucial 
problem of swifter promotions for 
able, ambitious young men. And it 
answered, as well, other important 
problems involving office personnel. 

The usual theory is: Hire boys for 
the lowest-ranking job in an office to 
provide a force of workers from which 


all promotions can be made; then, to 
make an officer of a senior employee, 
you need only to move up everybody 
in line beneath him, and hire a new 
office boy. 

The use of page girls broke this line 
of succession in Harris Trust, and re- 
quired a restatement of office personnel 
policies which has evolved into the 
following basic principles: 

1. To make employment attractive, 
both men and women must be given 
opportunities for promotion. 

2. Many jobs, including those at the 
top, require men. - 

3. Jobs of intermediate grade which 
women can fill should be reserved for 
them, because such opportunities are 
as rare and desirable for women as 
top jobs are for men. 

4. Since women average shorter 
terms of employment because so many 
marry and leave, they should be hired 
young to yield the longest possible 
service. 

5. Since, under this program, fewer 


men are required in proportion to the 
number of upper-level jobs, the line of 
promotion to these jobs is more direct 
and requires less elapsed time. 

6. It therefore becomes feasible to 
employ young men of more immediate 
promise than could be kept satisfied 
when the individual’s progress was 
slower. 

The page girl is the foundation in 
building a personnel policy on these 
principles. Except for a few college 
graduates, all women come in as mem- 
bers of the page force, recruited from 
the top grade of a file of applicants 
gathered by continuous interviewing 
of inexperienced high school graduates 
aged from 16 to 18. 

The newly hired page girl at first 
distributes mail through all depart- 
ments, but in two months or so be- 
comes the special page of one depart- 
ment. If she leans toward stenography, 
she goes to the central stenographic 
department, becoming in time a stenog- 
rapher. From that job, she may be- 
come secretary to an executive, which 
is good as office jobs go; but if she 
has executive ability, she may qualify 
to become assistant to a department 
head, whom she may eventually hope 
to succeed. 

This unusual personnel set-up has 
several major consequences. 

First, the bank gets the pick of 
many high schools because it is known 
as a super-fine place to work. 

Second, though the women’s salary 
scale is high because women fill jobs 
ordinarily filled by men, the bank is 
still paying less than it would have to 
pay for male help of acceptable quali- 
ty—and women handle many of these 
jobs more competently than could the 
class of men who would be satisfied 
with such work. 

Third, dead-end jobs for men are 
practically eliminated, and jobs which 
would appear dead-end to a really am- 
bitious young man may be high as- 
pirations for equally ambitious girls. 

Fourth, by starting the girls young 
the bank had them ready for good 
jobs at younger ages than are com- 

mon—which means _better-than-aver- 
age income for girls of their age. 

Finally, the ambitious young college 
graduate has a chance to reach a posi- 
tion of authority and responsibility be- 
fore his initiative has been sapped by 
long years of routine drudgery. He is, 
in consequence, a happier and a more 
satisfied man, and he makes a better 
executive. 
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Business MEN of British blood are 
more staid, formal, dignified than 
their American counterparts. Duncan 
W. Fraser, Nova Scotian-born new 
president of American Locomotive, is 
essentially that way. He indulges most 
sparingly in the use of first names. 
Indeed, he is unusually sparing in the 
use of any words whatever. 

But, from 
youth up, he 
has done a lot 
of thinking. 
Building _loco- 
motives has 
been his life. 
That and min- 
gling with, get- 
ting orders 
from, railway 
executives. If 
he has any hob- 
by, he keeps it to himself. “Quiet as 
a mouse,” an associate describes him. 

He is reticent even about his age. 
There is no apparent reason why. He 
is a sturdy, good-looking specimen, 
radiating strength and vitality. 

His record: After apprenticeship at 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, 
he was moved, in 1904, to the Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works, then acquired 
by American Locomotive. Promotion 
after promotion followed until he 
reached the managing director- 
ship at Montreal. Transferred to 





Duncan W. FRASER 
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ordering by our railroads are—or 
should be—within sight. 


Wuicu of us was right? 

Playing in a golf foursome in 
Florida, “Deac” Aylesworth, one of 
my opponents, drove a ball over a 
protecting wall on to the ocean beach, 
when an enormous bird swooped down, 
picked up the ball, swallowed it and 
flew away. I voted that “Deac” was 
entitled to a “birdie”. His partner, son 
of Governor James M. Cox, mag- 
nanimously declared that it was a lost 
ball. The judgment of my partner, 
Lawyer Harry O’Brien, of New York, 
was, “The whole thing is left up in 
the air.” Lawyer Aylesworth (former 
National Broadcasting president) felt 
disqualified, as an interested party, 
to pronounce any decision. 


AN INTIMATE supplies this close-up of 
Wendell L. Willkie (48), almost the 
only eminent business leader who has 
wrestled undauntedly with New Deal 
enemies of the utility industry, and 
whose character, achievements, sound 
political economic philosophy have 
caused many people to recommend him 
as a Presidential candidate: 

“Mr. Willkie is an educated man of 
fine and noble ideals, always fair with 
his business clients as well as with his 
adversaries. He has an attractive and 
commanding personality, is big physi- 
cally, with a great mind. He is re- 
sourceful, sober-minded, urbane in 
manner. He resembles the Great Eman- 
cipator both physically and mentally. 

“He knows the ABC’s but would 
never assemble them in threes and 
fours as a means of disguising a con- 
glomeration of wild and wasteful 
spending programs. He deals in fac- 
tual statements, not generalities. 

“The son of an Indiana Democrat 
and lawyer, he is, or was, a Democrat, 
but is wise and broadminded in the 








The gentleman on the left is Charles E. 
Wilson. The gentléman on the right is 
Charles E. Wilson. The Charles E. on the 
left was recently promoted from the execu- 
tive vice-presidency of General Electric to 
the presidency. The Charles E. on the right 
has risen to the executive vice-presidency of 
General Motors. Unrelated, they long have 
been friends, have climbed their respective 
ladders almost simultaneously. Incidentally, 
Worthington Pump also has a Charles E. 
Wilson, vice-president. Anything in a name? 


matter of political beliefs, religions, 
labor and industrial problems. 

“He never owned or drove an auto- 
mobile, never owned or carried 4 
watch, yet has never missed a train 
or a business appointment. 

“He has the same charming wife he 
married after his return from service 
in the World War. A son is making 
his mark at Princeton. 

“Not born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, always a hard and con- 
sistent worker, studious and never a 
spendthrift, Mr. Willkie well knows the 
long, hard road to achievement. 

“My only purpose in writing this is 
my wish to see a forceful, practical 
man at the head of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


James A. Farvey has tossed his hat 
definitely into the Presidential ring. 
Roosevelt’s reported slur about Jim’s 
ineligibility because a Catholic, a slur 

which wasn’t repudiated for a 





New York in 1920, as vice-presi- 
dent of American Locomotive, he 
later was made a director, last 
year a member of the executive 
committee. Now he is president, 
succeeding William C. Dicker- 
man, elected chairman. 

His services have been in keen 
demand as a director by steel 
plants and coal companies on 
both sides of the Canadian 
border. 

He takes the presidential helm 
of American Locomotive at a 
time when prospects for less lean 
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full fortnight, probably brought 
the long strain between the two 
to the breaking-point. 

When I asked Farley recently 
whether he would manage an- 
other campaign for Roosevelt if 
the latter ran, he indicated that 
he wouldn’t cross that bridge 
now as it might never be 
reached. I rather think that he 
can be counted out in that capa- 
city. 

Latest developments strongly 
indicate that Roosevelt at present 
feels disposed to stand aside. 

—B. C. F. 
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. IS NO EXAGGERATION to refer to a 
life insurance policy as a “best seller.” 
For today, in America, more than 64 mil- 
lion people own at least one, if not more. 


Yet we venture to say that relatively 
few policyholders have ever taken the 
time to read their policies, word for word, 
from beginning to end. 


Have you? If you have not, we urge 
you to do so, at once. The time it takes 
to read your policy could not be better 
spent, for it contains provisions of the 
utmost importance to you and to those 
for whose benefit you own insurance. 


For example, let us consider four im- 
portant provisions in a Metropolitan Life 
Insurance policy. All of them are required 
by law in most states. Their importance 
to you will be immediately apparent. 


1. “Grace Period.” Human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is to be expected that 
some policyholders may occasionally be 
a few days late in paying their premiums. 


To take care of such situations, your 
policy, in accordance with the law, pro- 
vides a grace period. This means that 
even if the premium has not been paid 
on the date due, the policy will be con- 
tinued in force for from 28 to 31 days 
without penalty to the policyholder. If 
the policyholder should die within this 
period, the unpaid premium is deducted 
from the amount payable to his bene- 
ficiary. 


2. “Misstatement of Age.” Suppose 
an applicant for life insurance misstates 


FORBES 


Some interesting facts 


his age—either knowingly or unknowing- 
ly—and the error later comes to light. 
Obviously, the difference between his 
stated age and his correct age has a bearing 
on the amount of insurance to which he 
is entitled for the premium he is paying. 
In other words, the company is obligated 
for the proper amount of insurance for 
the premium paid—more, if the age has 
been over-stated... less, if it has been 
under-stated. 


3. “Incontestability.” Another provi- 
sion in the policy states that the policy 
shall be “incontestable” after a period of 
1 to 2 years. What does this mean? 


It means that, in most states, the com- 
pany is allowed a limited period in which 
to verify the information contained in the 
policyholder’s application, and to contest 
the policy if that information is found 
to be untrue. Obviously, the company 
should be allowed a reasonable length of 
time to do this. 


But, once this limited period has 
elapsed, the company cannot seek to void 
the policy because of incorrect state- 
ments the policyholder may have made 
in his application. 


4. Policy Constitutes Entire Con- 
tract.’ When two people sign a contract, 
both of them want to be sure that every 
provision and condition affecting their 
agreement has been set down clearly, “in 
black and white,” in the document itself. 
They wish to avoid the possibility of 
either party, at some later date, attempt- 
ing to introduce new and different condi- 


about a famous “best seller”. . . 


tions into the agreement—conditions 


which were not originally a part of the 
document itself. 


So a life insurance policy, like any 
other contract, must be complete in it- 
self. In other words, the policy you re- 
ceive contains ail the promises made to 
you by the company, and ail the condi- 
tions with which you, as the policyholder, 
must comply. No conditions or agree- 
ments which are not part of the docu- 
ment can be considered binding on either 
party. 

As we have said, these are only four 
of the provisions contajned in your pol- 
icy. The others are of equal importance 
to you. And so we repeat... the time it 
takes to read your policy from beginning 
to end could not be'better spent. 





COPYRIGHT 1940——MEMROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
This is Number 24 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT : 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE UNIFORM, constant, and uninter- 
rupted effort of every man to better 
his conditions, the principle from 
which public and national as well as 
private opulence is originally derived, 
is frequently powerful enough to main- 
tain the natural progress of things 
toward improvement in spite both of 
the extravagance of government, and 
of the greatest errors of administra- 
tion. Like the unknown principle of 
animal life, it frequently restores 
health and vigor to the Constitution, 
in spite not only of the disease, but of 
the absurd prescriptions of the doc- 
tor. —ApamM SmiTu. (1776) 


No law yields a greater benediction 
to those who keep it than the law of 
labor. Only the tired man knows the 
sweetness of repose. —HAnpForp. 


Men never cling to their dreams 
with such tenacity as at the moment 
when they are losing faith in them, 
and know it, but do not dare yet to 
confess it to themselves. 


—W. G. SuMNER. 


To give praise should be one of the 
major occupations and privileges of 
this life. Have it handy to give at all 
hours and in all incidences. Watch for 
the chance—ard then throw it in thick. 
The act will enrich your soul and in- 
crease your bodily, mental, and spirit- 
ual health! 

—GEorcE MATTHEW Apams. 


Learn to wait. The trial of patience 
is itself a blessing. To us, promptitude 
appears to be essential to satisfaction, 
but we know nothing of the true mean- 
ing of the word promptitude; we meas- 
ure duration by our own standards of 
time, not by the solemnity and com- 
pass of eternity! —JosEPH PARKER. 
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The world is blessed most by men 
who do things, and not by those who 
merely talk about doing them. 

—JameEs OLIVER. 


A long face and a broad mind are 
rarely found under the same hat. 
—Citco News. 


A pessimist is one who blows out 
the light to see how dark it is. 
—BisHop Woopcock. 


Bind together your spare hours by 
the cord of some definite purpose and 
you know not how much you may 
accomplish. Gather up the fragments 
of your time that nothing be lost. 

—WituiaM M. Taytor. 


There are two kinds of discontent in 
this world—the discontent that wrings 
its hands, and the discontent that 
works. The first loses what it has— 
and the second gets what it wants. 

—GRAHAM. 


To be strong and true; to be gen- 
erous in praise and appreciation of 
others; to impute worthy motives even 
to enemies; to give without expecta- 
tion of return; to practise humility, 
tolerance, and self-restraint; to make 
the best use of time and opportunity ; 
to keep the mind pure and the judg- 
ment charitable; to extend intelligent 
sympathy to those in distress; to cul- 
tivate quietness and non-resistance; to 
speak little and listen much; to adhere 
always to a high standard of thought, 
purpose, and conduct; to grow in 
grace, goodness, and gratitude; to seek 
truth and righteousness; to work, love, 
pray, and serve daily; to aspire great- 
ly, labor cheerfully, and take God at 
His word—this is to travel success- 
ward. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The world has never been so rich in 
helpers as it is today, and consequently 
never have there been people so happy 
and so blessed in their lives. Volun- 
teers for human service seem to spring 
from the ground. It would be diffi- 
cult to point out a more encouraging 
fact for the world’s future. 

—Munot Simons, D.D. 


Genius can only breathe freely in 
an atmosphere of freedom. 
—Joun Stuart MI. 


He who cannot resist temptation is 
not a man. He is wanting in the high- 
est attributes of humanity. 

—Horace Mann. 


Almost everybody wants more 
money now and tomorrow. The only 
sure way to have the “more” tomor- 
row is to be satisfied with a littlé less 
now and save in the present. It’s a sort 
of compromise—a trade in life. 

—TueE Ho icoa Review. 


A good conscience is the testimony 
of a good life, and the reward of it. 
This is what fortifies the mind. 

—SocrarEs. 


Courage consists not in hazarding 
without fear, but being resolutely 
minded in a just cause. —PLUTARCH. 


We are living in a werld as dark as 
the world into which Jesus came. Cor- 
porate sins and individual sins of to- 
day are the same as they were 
in Jesus’s day. 

—Ernest R. Paten, D.D. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Be watchful, and strengthen 
the things which remain, that 
are ready to die.—Revelations 
3:2. 


Sent in by J. E. Chittenden, Louis- 
ville, Ky. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 























MODERN PIONEERING 

















years. Its name is linked with an impressive 
group of diversified industries engaged in 
large-scale production of commercial necessities 
for the whole world. 


It refuses, today, to concede that the age of 
pioneering is past. It uses all its resources, all 
the modern technical and scientific skill at 
its disposal, for the constant development of 
new products to serve these industries. It 
looks forward with confidence to giving 
similar service to new and vaster industries 
as yet unknown and unforeseen. 





CH. @ They are wrong who say that today there 
are no new frontiers! 

oon Growth, for a nation or a business, is not mea- 

to- sured by geographical boundaries, but by the 

vere expanding needs of social and economic life. 

).D. The opportunities and rewards for new prod- 
ucts and services are not diminished, but made 
greater, because great centers of trade have 
risen from the wilderness, and because our 

rom  ege . . 

nts” civilization now speeds through airways and 

age along highways of steel instead of trickling 

has by forest trails. 

$2. 


The Glidden Company has pio- 
— neered in many fields of business 
activity during the past seventy 


GLIDDEN PRODUCTS CARRY THIS 
FAMOUS MARK OF QUALITY 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquartefs, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches and Factories in Principal Cities 


LIDDE 










The Glidden Company, manufacturing a complete line of home and industrial paints, varnishes, lacquers and enamels. ® Also owning and operating the following: Euston Lead Division, —— 
manufacturing Euston White Lead. © Durkee Famous Foods Division, manufacturing Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Dunham's Coconut, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee's Spices, Durkee's 
Shortening, Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce, etc. © Chemical & Pigment Division, manufacturing Astrolith and Sunolith Lithopones, Cadmium Reds, and Yellows, Titanolith, Titanium 
Dioxide. ® Metals Refining Division, manufacturing MRCO Grid Metal, Mixed Metal, Wilkes Type Metal, Metrox Red Lead, Cuprous Oxide, Copper, Iron, Tin and Lead Powders, Litharge. 
®@ Soy Bean Division, manufacturing Lecithin, Soy Bean Meal, Oil, Flour, Protein and Vegetable Albumen. ® Nelio-Resin Division, manufacturing Nelio-Resin, Turpentine, Rosin. 
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FORBES 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Hesitation Is Still Slowing 


Down Business 


THIS WRITER'S analysis of the out- 
look can be expressed in very few 
sentences: 

Since the closing weeks of last vear 
the trend has been definitely down- 
wards. It still is. 

My prognostication is that no no- 
table change either way will develop 
until Franklin D. Roosevelt announces 
his Presidential intentions. 

The prospect is that the longer he 
persists in exciting uncertainty, the 
longer will irregularity and indecision 
continue. When he does make a clear- 
cut announcement, here, in my judg- 
ment, is what is likely to happen: 

Should he prefer to smash all prece- 
dent by insisting on a third term, jit- 
teryness would instantly overtake the 
security markets, employers would pull 
in their horns still more rigorously, 
capital-raising would dry up, employ- 
ment would diminish, America would 
suffer trying times until November. 


IF MR. ROOSEVELT DECLINES— 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Roose- 


velt should renounce the throne he has 
occupied so dominatingly for as long 
a period as any predecessor in our 
national history, the effect would be at 
once reflected by demonstrations of 
relief, not to say bullishness, in the 
stock market. This logically would be 
followed by new manifestations of 
hopefulness among men of affairs, new 
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demonstrations of enterprise, courage, 
risk-taking. 

Bluntly, the majority of our most 
responsible citizens, those carrying the 
burden of filling the largest number 
of pay envelopes, those entrusted with 
trusteeship of the country’s greatest 
aggregations of the people’s savings, 
have long been restrained by the at- 
titude and actions of the New Deal Ad- 
ministration. 


FOUR MORE YEARS OF IT? 


Fillers of pay envelopes, as well as 
custodians of vast amounts of money 
furnished by stockholders and deposi- 
tors and insurance policyholders, 
frankly confess privately that they 
would be grievously perturbed over 
the prospect of four more years of 
Rooseveltian New Dealism, with its 
boundless expenditures, its constantly 
skyrocketing deficits, its antagonism 
to investor-owned enterprises, _ its 
astigmatic notions concerning the mis- 
use of taxation to penalize those who 
have something in order to hand it 
over to those who have failed to be- 
come self-supporting, its unrelenting 
leanings towards un-American totali- 
tarianism. 

While some Republicans express 
eagerness that Mr. Roosevelt be put 
up as the Democratic candidate, on 
the theory that he would be the easi- 


est candidate to defeat, many business 


and financial leaders would be so 
doubtful over the outcome that they 
would institute drastic retrenchment. 
The outlook, therefore, is that between 
the date of the Democratic Conven- 
tion and Nov. 5, conditions would be 
very erratic, very unsatisfactory, very 
unpleasant. 

This writer cannot share cocksure- 
ness that Franklin D. Roosevelt, if 
nominated, would be snowed under. 
He would rather this risk were not in- 
curred. However, he would not accept 
a Roosevelt victory as by any means a 
foregone conclusion. 

In the event that any other Demo. 
cratic candidate now prominently men- 
tioned should be selected—whether 
Hull or Garner or Farley—the pros- 
pect is that manifestations of confi- 
dence would promptly appear, since 
none of these would be viewed as half 
as unacceptable as Roosevelt. 

Should Roosevelt’s radical pet, At- 
torney General Jackson—or the Roose- 
veltian stopgap, McNutt—be chosen as 
Democratic standard-bearer, that would 
be different. Except that the Republi- 
cans would feel more hopeful of 
victory. 

Recent signs are that Mr. Roosevelt 
has lately veered towards retirement, 
in accordance with solemn promises 
he made some time ago to close as- 
sociates. 


CONGRESS WAKES UP 


Some comfort is being derived from 
the insistent disposition of Congress 
to investigate New Deal agencies which 
have proved disruptive and discourag- 
ing. The NLRB is being exposed as an 
extremely unjudicial, prejudiced, un- 
fair body, utterly un-American in its 
sense of fair play. The SEC, too, has 
invited Congressional investigation by 
its highhandedness, by its gratuitous 
frustration of capital-raising to enlarge 
employment. Significant is the opposi- 
tion to the Paul-prying, via the census, 
into the most intimate affairs of 
individuals and families. The New 
Deal’s policy of expanding subsidized 
Governmental competition against in- 
vestor-owned utilities has also appar- 
ently lost favor with Congress. The 
Administration’s fantastic silver-buy- 
ing policy is also under fire. Unhap- 
pily, the prospective election has 
moved a majority of Senators to favor 
payment to farmers of Government 
largesse which can be ill afforded. 

On top of all this, the war is going 
none too well for the Allies. 

Consequently, prudence 
caution. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


It is probable that if this [business] 
decline is to be promptly checked, and 
production trends turned upward 
again, the reversal must result from 
some new, powerful and positive force. 
—Co.. Leonarp P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co. 


True liberalism stands for every rea- 
sonable aid to those who are unfor- 
tunate, but without robbing any in- 
dividual of opportunity and freedom. 
—T. M. Girper, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp. 


Earnings of all incorporated busi- 
nesses in the United States are subject 
tu double taxation—first against the 
corporation and subsequently against 
the stockholders, whose income reaches 
taxable amount, when earnings are 
distributed as dividends. Dividends are 
the only income that is subject to 
double Federal income taxation.— 
Frep A. ULMER, treasurer, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


Those of us who believe in free en- 
terprise and competition must practice 
it, but we must turn our biggest guns 
against those who seek a short-cut to 
profit by inviting legislative restric- 
tions on competition.—PauL G. Horr- 
MAN, president, The Studebaker Corp. 


If the SEC decides what is a sound 
investment and what is an unsound 
one, it is treading on dangerous 
ground. Some speculation is necessary 
to business and our nation has no fu- 
ture unless people who have reached 
maturity are willing to assume risks. 
—WittiaM McC. Martin Jr., presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 


Television progress in the United 
States exemplifies the American way of 
developing new industries and public 
services. Our method stands out to- 
day in sharp relief against the back- 
ground of Europe, where public tele- 
vision development depended upon 
government subsidies, and has now 
been discontinued. In the United States 
it has depended upon private capital 
and initiative, and is going ahead.— 
Davip SarnorfF, president, Radio Corp. 
of America. 





... THE NEW STREAMLINED 


Underwood Sumdsteand 


ADDING -HGURING 





Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in 
the adding-figuring machine field, announces a new 
Portable Electric Model. Streamlined in appearance 
—-streamlined in action. Designed to do your adding- 
figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine to your own office to be used on 
your own work and by your own operator? Just 
telephone our nearest Branch Office today ! 


Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters... 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


VACHINE 





HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


On the Underwood Sundstrana 
there are only 10 numeral keys, 
scientifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the natural method 
of operation. The result ts in- 
creased figuring speed and greater 
figuring accuracy. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








mote the welfare of South Bend and 
its citizens.” It will not attempt arbi- 
tration or mediation; it will gather, 
study and issue facts to maintain 
sound labor-relations practices and to 
create an accurate informed public 
opinion. Management is by a directing 
board of 51. Forty are local business 
men, five educators, four professional 
men, two retired; none is a large em- 
ployer or a labor leader for fear of 
causing disunity by injecting special 
interests. Hundreds of citizens have 
already paid $1 each to become 
members. 


Seatrain Grows 


The business of rolling loaded 
freight cars onto specially fitted ships, 
and sailing 100 at a time of those cars 
to foreign and domestic ports, is grow- 
ing. 

This year Seatrain Lines, Inc., adds 
two more boats, and the port of Texas 
City, Texas, to its facilities. An aver- 
age boat trip from New York to Hav- 
ana, to New Orleans or Texas City, 
and return, will handle at least 280 
cars by discharging and reloading en 
route. Each boat makes at least 25 


trips per year, which adds up to 7,000 
cars per boat or 28,000 for four boats 
per year—the equivalent of 400 70- 
car train loads. The fifth boat pinch 
hits on fill-in runs where traffic hap- 
pens to be heaviest. In addition, the 
ships have side tanks which hold sev- 
eral thousand gallons each of bulk 
cargoes. 

Started originally as a handy way 
to get loaded freight cars to Havana 
from New Orleans and return without 
expensive re-handling of contents, the 
line now does more coastwise than ex- 
port business. The new Texas City 
facilities will give quick and low-cost 
shipment from the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard manufacturing districts to 
Mexico, as well as to the Southwest. 


Noteworthy 


Television—Late in March, tele- 
vision took its first big step toward 
becoming “sellevision” when NBC 
aired “the first sponsored series of 
television programs”: News photos, 
with a commentator against a back- 
ground of organ music. The sponsor: 
Esso Marketers (gasoline and oil). Be- 
cause FCC does not yet permit the sale 


of television time, the programs are 
technically “experimentation,” the pro- 
gram material costs being defrayed by 
the sponsor. 


Materials—The idea of the limitless 
ocean as a source of industry’s raw 
materials inflames the imagination. 
And it’s on the way. Dow Chemical Co. 
now announces one of the biggest 
projects of the sort to date—a $5,000,- 
000 plant to be built at Freeport, Tex., 
to extract magnesium from sea water. 


Railroading—The steam locomo- 
tive’s basic argument is low first cost; 
diesel-electrics answer with low fuel 
cost and more intensive service, thus 
low cost per mile. Latest evidence: a 
Baltimore & Ohio diesel claims a world 
record with 365 consecutive daily runs 
between Chicago and Washington 
(totaling 280,000 miles) withdut a 


miss. 


Labor—To promote understanding 
between labor and management, the 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has instituted a labor relations 
“college,” where union representatives 
and factory supervisors can discuss 
their problems under the direction of 
neutral teachers, publishers. 


Human Relations—Group action is 
the only practical remedy for a plague 
of requests to buy tickets for banquets, 
shows and testimonials by customers 
of the industry invited. Latest convert 
to this method is the Associated Gro- 
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THE MOVEMENT to humanize annual 
reports to employees gained a lot 
of ground the other day when Lewis 
H. Brown, president of Johns-Man- 
ville, put some “every day” arithmetic 
and a quiz section into the “1939 Re- 
port to J-M Jobholders.” 


The arithmetic, pointed up with lit- 
tle drawings of gnome-like figures, 
does away with such mysterious terms 
as “surplus,” “returns and _allow- 
ances,” and tells a lively story of the 
J-M sales dollar during the past three 


years (above), of the rise in number 


of employees, of steep operating costs, 
of modernization. 

The “quiz” section answers such 
controversial questions as, “Do stock- 
holders get too much profits?” and 
“If officers weren’t paid such big sal- 
aries wouldn’t employees get more?” 
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cery Manufacturers of America which 
late in March officially disapproved the 
practice: “It imposes an undue finan- 
cial burden on manufacturers. .. . 
Besides, some such affairs are oper- 
ated for ulterior purposes.” 


Real Estate—Because its hotel shops 
are leased on a percentage of sales 
basis, the Palmer House Co., Chicago, 
whenever possible puts a clause in 
leases obliging tenants to advertise 
regularly. Result: Bigger profits for 
both parties. 


Aviation—Customer research, com- 
mon in the cosmetic, food and elec- 
trical appliance fields, recently in- 
vaded the aircraft industry when 
Lockheed queried 1,000 pilots and 
others with purchasing influence on 
their preferences in wing arrangement, 
landing gear, motors. 


Banking—Service, the spearhead of 
many a bank’s push for business, has 
taken the form of a “customer confer- 
ence room” at the Pacific National 
Bank of Seattle. This gives out-of- 
town visitors and correspondent bank- 
ers a quiet, comfortable place to write 
letters, make phone calls, relax. 


Automobiling—The first air-condi- 
tioned taxi, built on special order by 
Packard, has just been put into service 


in New York City. 


Selling—Dramatic, as well as dif- 
ferent, is a new booklet on pumps just 
issued by Nash Engineering Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Pages of the booklet are 
die cut; turning the pages gives the 
effect of taking a pump apart. 


Labor—A new “personal touch” in 
employee relations: Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Cincinnati, sends birth- 
day cards to employees. 


Research—The success of recent ex- 
periments in the use of cotton bags for 
packing mixed fertilizers indicates the 
possibilities of a new cotton market of 
“considerable proportions,” says the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Advertising—A “believe advertis- 
ing” drive, launched six months ago 
by the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
has spread from coast to coast and 
into Canada, until it has become ad- 
vertising’s biggest public relations job, 
utilizing $2,000,000 worth of radio 


time and newspaper-magazine space. 


Advertisement 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














A MAN OF COMFORT > 


Your life insurance agent is more 
than a salesman of protection 


He is a trained specialist in his field; his advice and 
guidance are always available to you. 


Take your problems to him. When you need and can 
afford additional protection let him measure your re- 
quirements and “fit” them to you, so that you may 
receive a maximum of coverage at lowest possible cost. 


You will find him anxious to co-operate. The bene- 
ficiaries of your policy, perhaps you yourself if you 
survive, will be grateful for his concern at a future 
time when the dollars your insurance provides may be 
urgently needed. 


ted) rudential 
Iusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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FORBES BUSBESS 
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FORBES 


Tides of Industry 


THE GENERAL industrial trend, as recorded by the key industries charted below, 
is still downward, but movements in either direction are being confined to a 
very narrow range. Comparison with the same period of 1939 continues to show 
broad increases in industry. And study of the Pictograph reveals that the same 
situation exists in general business throughout the country. 


Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
Domestic buying continues to lag. The 
four-weeks average has dropped for 
the eighth successive week and has 
now returned almost to the point from 
which it started its spectacular rise 
after the outbreak of war last Septem- 
ber. Offsetting to some extent dull 
domestic business, the export situation 
is improving. 

120}- 1940 
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Automobile Production  (thou- 
sands)—Early March sales continued 
to chalk up large increases over the 
same 1939 period, and output is being 
maintained at a high level. The cus- 
tomary Spring upturn, however, has 
not yet materialized, and unfavorable 
weather is being blamed. The industry 
is optimistic and looks for even brisker 
selling as soon as the weather becomes 
more propitious. 
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Carloadings (thousands) — Miscel- 
laneous and LCL declines were offset 
by gains in coal and grain loadings. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—tThe trend continues down- 
ward, although gains over a year ago 
were larger in five of the country’s 
seven geographic regions. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The usual 
Spring rise is under way, but the ratio 
of gain over last year has yemained 
practically unchanged so far. 
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Prices—The drop in raw materials prices reflects weakening prices for agri- 
cultural commodities, hides, skins and copra. Finished products remained steady, 
widening the gap between the two classifications. (1926 — 100) 





MILLIONS 
AVAILABLE 


for Construction 
of New Plants 
in New Jersey 


Small and medium sized companies 
need no longer postpone their 
expansion programs because of 
depleted reserves which have 
resulted from the recent Federal 
undistributed profits tax. 


e Through special arrangements 
with private financial interests 
millions of dollars are now avail- 
able to manufacturers with satis- 
factory records of earnings and 
good management . . . for new 
plant construction or expansion of 
existing facilities in New Jersey. (If 
desired, plants may be constructed 
for sound companies on a lease and 
option -to-purchase basis). 





6 Reasons Why 1000 Indus- 
tries Started Operations 
in New Jersey Last Year 


1. NO STATE INCOME TAXES 
either personal or corporate. 


2. 175 different types of highly 
skilled labor who prize the 
right to work. 


3. Unparalleled transporta- 
tion facilities—by land, by air 
and by sea. 

4, A market of 23,000,000 peo- 
ple with 36% of the country’s 
wealth within 24 hours de- 
livery distance of any part of 
the state. 

5. Cooperative, industrial- 
minded, public officials. 


6. Dependable, low cost utility 
service. 





*RECREATIO 


ERSI 




















For full details and copy 
of booklet “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jer- 
sey,” write New Jersey 
Council, Dept.O -2, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 





RESIDENTIAL-INDUSTRY 
Z2¥aWWOS-NOliVINGS: 








AGRICULTURE. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 
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National Cash Registers are always in the 
public eye—hence, must be handsome. 
Further, registers receive an incredible 
amount of abuse. To combine beauty and 
durability, many National Cash Registers 
are finished in modern WAimkife Finishes. 


A HARD, HANDSOME 
FINISH... EASY 
ON THE EYES 


For a matchless combination of beauty 
and permanence use Whimkfe Finish. 
Pattern variety, textures and colors offer 
exceptional opportunities for new deco- 
rative effects with Wrimki. Adhesion 
and hardness protect your product against 
abuse — and protect you against the 
worries and expense of returns, rejections 
and re-finishing. It's easy on the eyes be- 
cause it doesn’t reflect the glare of bright 
lights, Wimbkfe Finish economically cov- 
ers in a single coat and produces a uniform 
Warimkfe configuration that completely 
conceals surface irregularities. Best proof 
of Wrimkife Finish benefits is the lengthy 
roster of its users—many of them leaders 
in their industries. 


THE ONE-COAT FINISH 


WRITE on your letter- 
head for the current issue 
of the publication “New 
Warimkfes in Finishing” 
and for a complete list of 
manufacturing licensees. 


NEW WRINKLE, INC: 


Mutual Home Building Dayton, Ohio 
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$$ ININVENTIONS 





Resilient Flooring—Cold-Set Ink 


News of New Products, Materials 


Economical Floor Covering 


To fill the price gap between ordin- 
ary printed felt base and linoleum 
there is an entirely new type of floor 
covering that is said to equal linoleum 
in appearance and wearing qualities. 

The material is composed of ex- 
tremely tough mastic bonded under 
tremendous pressure and friction to a 
resilient foundation of heavy, asphalt- 
saturated felt. Surface tread and foun- 
dation form one solid, impenetrable 
sheet that cannot be torn apart. The 
tread cannot crack, rot, dust off or 
deteriorate, we are told. 

The covering is waterproof, resistant 
to acids, alkalis, ammonia, fats, grease 
and oils. Wear makes the tread denser 
and smoother, it is claimed, and there 
are no coarse fibers to rough up. Since 
colors go right through to the resilient 
foundation, they don’t wear off. (1-41) 


Paint Like Porcelain 


A new white waterproof and fire- 
proof paint which gives a porcelain- 
like finish is recommended for con- 
crete floors, plaster board, fiber build- 
ing board, stone and similar surfaces, 
indoors or out. 

Classed as a chemical ceramic, this 
paint is said to be unaffected by most 
industrial acids, may be applied with 
either brush or spray, sets in three 
hours and dries in 12. (2-41) 


Presses Run Faster 


Increased speed and improved clarity 
are promised printers who make use 
of a new ink that is supplied in lumps 
like coal and is hardened by cold in- 
stead of heat. 

The new “cold-setting” inks are 
melted in the ink fountains of the 
printing press and are applied to the 
type, which is heated, in melted liquid 
form. (The fountain, ink carriage 
steels and plate cylinder are all heated 
by hot water from within.) They 
harden instantaneously on touching 
the relatively cold surface of the paper, 
allowing presses to be run at higher 


speeds than at present without smear- 
ing the inked impression. 

Practically all types of presently 
operating web presses can be readily 
converted to this process. With the ex- 
ception of hot water connections to the 
shafts and fountain, there is no other 
outward change of the press and the 
operation is the same as with regular 
ink, except that the offset mechanism 
is eliminated. If for any reason’ it is 
desired to print with the regular let- 
ter press inks, that can be done 
simply by turning off the heat. (3-41) 


W ear-Resisting Finish 


A transparent, varnish-like finishing 
material for interior wood floors, cabi- 
nets, trim and paneling has the char- 
acteristic of penetrating deeply into 
the pores of unfinished wood or wood 
from which the old finish has been 
removed completely by sanding. It fills 
the voids, the makers say, becoming a 
part of the wood itself, and provides 
a finish that in its natural state ap- 
proximates the color of white shellac. 
It binds the wood fibers together with 
a composition that prevents accumula- 
tion of dirt, seals against the penetra- 
tion of moisture and resists wear. 

Application of this liquid finish is 
made by brush, mop or rag. After 30 
minutes it should be wiped with a 
clean rag, allowed to dry overnight 
and then burnished with steel wool. 
Two coats are recommended. 

Plants, commercial structures and 
private homes should all find many 
uses for this new product. (4-41) 


Small Dealers’ Special 


Small coal dealers will undoubtedly 
take advantage of a new, easily han- 
dled and highly effective dust-proofing 
material which can be secured in small 
lots and applied to coal right in their 
own yards. It is said to be low in price 
and more efficient than the ordinary 
treatment at the mines. 

The material is in the form of dry 
granules which, when mixed with 
water, can be applied with simple 
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equipment. Its effectiveness in laying 
dust is retained throughout severe 
storage conditions and humidity 
changes, the maker claims. (5-41) 


For the Absent-Minded 


Even the most careful motorist 
sometimes drives off without releasing 
his emergency brake all the way and 
occasionally even forgets to release it 
at all. This, of course, isn’t very good 
for the car. 

One manufacturer has now come to 
the rescue with a brake alarm that 
gives an audible signal when the 
emergency brake isn’t fully released. 
It can be fitted to practically any 
car, bus, truck or tractor. (6-41) 


Two New Testers 


To make it easier for lighting com- 
panies to determine whether apparent- 
ly burned-out sodium vapor lamps are 
actually inoperative, there is a new 
testing set. The lamp is plugged into 
the set, which operates from 110 volts, 
60 cycles. If it lights, it is an indica- 
tion that the fault lies in the socket or 
relay rather than in the lamp. (7-41) 


The latest cell tester has adjustable 
prongs which enable it to fit any bat- 
tery cell. An S-shaped metal piece is 
fixed permanently between the prongs. 
This acts both as a load supplier and 
as a spring for prong adjustment. One 
prong is placed on a cell terminal and 
the other pushed into place. (8-41) 


Telegraphics 


A new use for synthetic rubber, 
which capitalizes on its resistance to 
the effect of sunlight, oil, heat and 
oxidation, is for sealing strips for 
doors and windows to prevent air leak- 
age, noise, dust and odors. The seal 
consists of a synthetic rubber “tun- 
nel” fitted into an aluminum track, 
which is fastened with screws to the 
door jamb or window. (9-41) 


Blackboards, or rather chalkboards, 
are being manufactured from a spe- 
cially treated plate glass. They come 
in ivory, green and black, are extreme- 
ly durable and are said to lessen eye 
strain. (10-41) —A. M. Forbes 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


FORBES 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 


For THE INFORMATION OF EMPLOYEES. 
New and excellent example of a publica- 
tion which explains and interprets to em- 
ployees what their company is and does, 
thus strengthens relations between em- 
ployer and employee. Blaw-Knox Co., 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


How’s Lire? Authentic first-hand report 
on the current state of business in England, 
with answers to questions about living, 
working and spending in the mass market 
under war conditions. Lord & Thomas, 247 


Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THe “Wuy” or Jos EvaLuation. A nota- 
ble attempt to show how one of today’s 
great trends in industrial management— 
toward job evaluation—gears into company 
and broad industrial operations. R. H. 
Rositzke & Associates, 36 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


1940 Pusn Book. Want to stimulate your 
salesforce? Here’s a complete prize contest 
plan and suggestions for prizes. Belnap and 
Thompson, Inc., 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HEATING AND AiR CONDITIONING APART- 
MENTS. Informative digest of modern apart- 
ment house heating and air conditioning 
with latest equipment available. The Trane 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
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LOWERS ROOM 
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Have your secretary send 
for brochure. Whether in- 
terested in shades or not it's 
really interesting to see 
what has been done with as 
ordinary a thing as a win- 


dow shade. 


CHAS.W.RICE & COMPANY 


UNION CITY INQIANA 
Od de ed Ld Sh ee 


INDUSTRIAL SHADE SPECIALISTS 








Single Rooms from $7. 
Double Rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 


You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 


mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all business and social 
New York. Sherry Netherland service and 
food is known from coast to coast by exec- 
utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


"Sherry Netherland 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—"“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 


EUGENE VOIT, Mgr. 
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When is it SAFE to BUY 
WISE to SELL Stocks? 


The answer is in our FREE Book ‘Trend Interpreta- 
tion." Write today for your free copy. It shows trend 
changes from 1922 to date. Tells how you can know 
when trend is to be Up or Down. Shows each one of 
the T. E. Rassieur’s amazingly accurate advices from 
depression bottom in 1932. Advices based on sound 
tested mathematical computation, not “‘hunch”’ or guess- 
work. Write Today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-30, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at three p.m. March 18th, 1940. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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"10 WAYS 
TO LOSE MONEY 
IN WALL STREET” 


You'll find the ahove title on page 175 
of Humphrey B. Neill’s enlightening 232- 
page book, “Tape Reading and Market 
Tactics”. Master these 10 human frailties 
and you'll avoid the grief that befalls so 
many investors who lack a careful plan 
and a definite market philosophy. 

Whether you constantly watch the 
market or only look at stock market 
quotations occasionally, “TAPE READING 
and MARKET TACTICS” will tell you: 


How to interpret market action and volume 
and what courses to take 











How to detect turning points 
What stocks to watch 
How to interpret volume 
How to check tips on the tape — 
How to judge favorable or detrimental news 
How to use charts and statistics 
How to be cynical successfully 
—and dozens of other pointers that can mean 
ketbook protection. ree 
The author, Humphrey B. Neill, is a market 
authority of many years’ standing. He reveals from 
actual experience the pitfalls of careless stock 
market operations and the ways of avoiding them. 
Learn the science of money-making in today’s 
markets. Send for this book today! You can 
start using it at once! 
moe a — = Fill In and Mail Now— — —TR-4-1 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of “Tape Reading and 
Market Tactics’. I will pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage. It is understood that I may 
read and use this book for 5 days and return it for 
refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C.O.D. offer 
good only in U.S.) 


Street & No 


0 Check here if you enclose $3 with coupon. In that case 
WE pay postage charges. Same refund privilege applies, 
of course. N. Y. City residents add 6c for sales tax. 











WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOUIS 7 | 








Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 


Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Except for favored groups and spe- 
cialties, the stock market has continued 
its long-drawn-out watchful waiting 
up to this writing (March 25). 

There are no indications in the ac- 
tion of the market itself sufficiently 
convincing to induce either the bulls or 
the bears to adopt more aggressive 
tactics. 

Termination of Russo-Finnish hos- 
tilities, accompanied for a time by 
rather persistent and circumstantial 
peace rumors, has recently provided 
an interesting but not necessarily con- 
clusive test of the market’s position. 
Words and action on the Allied side, 
putting a quietus on peace talk, short- 
ened the period of test. But while the 
selling lasted it was evident that in- 
vestors were not letting go of stocks to 
any great extent, which suggests that 
important holders either do not expect 
early peace or do not regard the cur- 
rent price level as putting the market 
on an out-and-out war footing. 

Obviously, it is not a time for in- 
discriminate buying, but apparently 
some pretty solid investors are not in a 
frame of mind to be easily scared into 
liquidating. Money-rate bonds are too 
high to look attractive, if there is a 
long war ahead as is strongly sug- 
gested by Allied plans for airplane and 
other purchases here; and by the same 
token, selected stocks and commodities 
are too low to have much to fear, if 
due thought be given to the inevitable 


inflation from wartime conditions. 

On the latest decline, with volume 
on the heaviest day running less than 
900,000 shares, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average stopped short of the Jan. 
15 low, with a closing at 145.59 as 
compared with the January low of 
144.65. The rail average went frac- 
tionally under its January low, with a 
closing at 29.78 as compared with the 
previous 30.15 on Jan. 22. 

In its near-term implications at least, 
this performance is bullish. The mar- 
ket may well be awaiting a more con- 
clusive test, but movements in recent 
years of over-regulated markets sug- 
gest that the old-fashioned “climac- 
tic” termination of an intermediate 
decline is more or less extinct. 

To sum up: As pointed out in the 
previous “Outlook,” the long sidewise 
movement has worked out to a point 
which just about meets the long-term, 
or major uptrend line. More decisive 
action one way or the other is in- 
dicated, and I believe it will be up- 
ward. A move above the 149-150 in- 
dustrial supply area would suggest a 
strong try at topping the January high 
of 152.80. Rails may lag, but should 


later join any such upswing. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


AND WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1939 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


Se sical ndidixade 4 sen acaiee 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Mar- 

ket, whichever lower)............ 8,400,168.75 
ReceivaBtes (After Reserve for 

Doubtful) 

Trade Notes and Accounts....... $ 22,736,684.81 

Other Notes and Accounts........ 8,021,011.05 25,757,695.86 
Inventories (Cost or Market, which- 

ever lower) 

Raw Materials ........ Mincieweee $ 21,182,951.17 

EE Ee POONEE icc cccns vevccees 12,617,279.47 

Finished Goods ........cccccceee 21,743,143.88 55,498,374.52 


Torat CuRRENT ASSETS.......... ee Sree $133,387,048.61 


FIXED ASSETS (Cost or Less) 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
IE, cc4baeWeus chines 64+'< $274,588,299.58 
Deduct—Reserve for Depreciation 93,077,935.67 181,510,363.91 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or Less) 
Affiliated Domestic and Foreign 


$ 48,735,809.48 





Companies Not Consolidated..... $ 6,485,919.33 
Collateral Debentures ............. 10,970,500.00 
I cc wscesenancedeeens 2,498,376.13 19,954,795.46 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc...... 1,992,327.63 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND GOODWILL 1.00 
EY MUR 6h bcc ck ccdensessascse sbdenhthets $336,844,536.61 











LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Pecoumts PAGES «oc. ccc ccicccccess $ 7,083,174.44 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1940. . 4,638,894.00 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Taxes (Including Income Taxes). $ 9,216,831.75 





DON iar diaiaduviviedaedeirends 400,000.00 
Other Accrued Liabilities ........ 1,223,018.85 10,839,845.60 
Tora CURRENT LIABILITIES...........00200- $ 22,561,914.04 


FIFTEEN-YEAR, 8% SINKING Funp De- 
BENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION DUE SEPTEMBER 
Dir BE RSekea dt sabecbdeeesetecewncs 40,000,000.00 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ................ $ 62,561,914.04 


CapiTaL StocK oF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CaRBON CorPoRATION—9,277,788 shares 
of no par value not including 136,649 





shares held by the Corporation..... $192,879,842.43 
TEAM ee GOMES hc bk Secccviccicccccccve 81,402,780.14 $274,282,622.57 
$336,844.536.61 
ia ieeetementnetnenmtatiteineameadl 


Notes: The Balance Sheet includes the assets and liabilities of certain foreign subsidiaries (other than Canadian) as of September 30, 19389. 
Net Current Assets of foreign subsidiaries consolidated (other than Canadian), converted into United States dollars at rates of 

exchange prevailing December 31, 1939, and Current Assets of United States and Canadian subsidiaries, located abroad, are included 

in the Balance Sheet in the total amount of $8,315,169.52. Fixed assets of foreign subsidiaries are included at approximate cost in 


United States dollars, less accumulated depreciation. 


The equity in net worth of subsidiaries not consolidated at December 81, 1989 has been increased since January 1, 1938, or date of 
acquisition, whichever is later, in the amount of $35,788.73, by reason of undistributed profits (net of losses) and after unrealized 
exchange loss due to conversion of Net Current Assets at exchange rates on December 31, 1939. This amount does not include the 
results of operations for a full fiscal year of certain foreign companies, and is based in part on unaudited statements. 

Collateral Debentures are secured by 185,675 shares of capital stock of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation under Plans for 


Employees. 
INCOME 
EEE are: ep ee ; $ 55,422,917.03 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion...... $ 11,677,529.55 
Interest ..... ares ee nee 1,239,972.19 
Provision for Income Taxes...... ___ 6,658,015.31 19,575,517.05 
NEP ENCOME ..0.¢cccccccccccccscccccccccesees $ 35,847,399.98 
een een 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


Union CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION : 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation and its wholly owned subsidiaries as of 
December 31, 1939, and the statements of income and surplus for 
the year then ended, have reviewed the system of internal con- 
trol and the accounting procedures of the parent company and 
United States and Canadian subsidiaries consolidated and, with- 
out making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined 
or tested accounting records of the Companies and other sup- 
porting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed 
appropriate. 

The statements include the accounts of a foreign subsidiary 
as reported by it without audit, which report has been reviewed 
by us. We are informed that, in accordance with past practice, 
t accounts have been examined by other auditors but, due 
to conditions abroad, their report had not been received at the 
date of our examination. The net income and assets of this 
company are not material in relation to the respective totals. 


Accepting the statements of other auditors with respect to 
subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, in our 
a the accompanying balance sheet and related statements 
of income and surplus present — the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries at Decem- 
ber 81, 1989, and the results of consolidated operations for the 
year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


—_ HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


Certified Public Accountants. 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1940. 














SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1939.......... $ 70,012,001.45 
Add— 


Net Income for year (as above).. $ 35,847,399.98 
Increase in Market Value of Mar- 
ketable Securities at December 
81, 1939 (not exceeding cost)... 7,940.84 35,855,340.82 
$105,867,342.27 





Deduct— 


Dividends Declared ..........+-. $ 18,274,326.00 
Payments on Past Service Annui- 

ties relating to prior years un- 

der Employees Retirement Plan 4,706,774.38 


Adjustment resulting from de- . 
crease in Dollar Value of For- 
eign Net Current Assets through 
conversion at exchange rates on 





December 81, 1939 ............- 1,483,461.75 24,464,562.13 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939..... . $ 81,402,780.14 
A RCN 


Notes: Net Income includes the earnings of certain foreign subsidiaries 
consolidated (other than Canadian) for the twelve months 
period ended September 30, 1939. 

The earnings of foreign subsidiaries (other than Canadian) 
on sales to the public are not material in relation to the total 
Net Income. 

Net Income does not include the equity of $382,043.81 in the 
net undistributed profits for the fiscal periods of certain affili- 
ated companies not consolidated, and for partial fiscal periods 
for other affiliated companies not consolidated. This amount is 
based on unaudited statements. 

Substantial additional payments relating to years prior to 
July 1, 1937 were made to Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and The Prudential Insurance Company of America, to 

apply toward the purchase of Past Service Annuities under 
the Employees Retirement Plan. Payments for the purchase of 
Future Service Annuities were charged against Income. 
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139 Sales Helps for 1940 


Every One a Ready-made Sales Bulletin for Your Men! 


One sales magazine editor calls them sales “secrets.” We wouldn’t go that 
far. They are merely sales suggestions, selected from and embodying the 
outstanding sales experiences of top-notch salesmen and sales managers 
gathered over a period of years training and observing salesmen. Each sales 
suggestion is presented in easy-to-read, remember and use anecdotal form. 











How’s Your Heart? 


(Continued from page 17) 








exertion that it is eventually too lazy 
to respond to unusual or sustained 
physical or mental demands. Results— 


Low 


The author, Charles B. Roth, has 
been called the Knute Rockne of sales 


publication coaches because he has devised so 


Read What These Salesand 
Trade Paper Editors Say: 


“We like ‘The Selling 
Parade’ because it is full 
of real selling information. 
It gets its ideas over with 
little stories. We recom- 
mend the book to young 
salesmen especially.” 


SALES Scrap Boox 


“Here they come... 139 
strong, each asking prac- 
tical questions and get- 
ting experienced answers. 
214 pages of sales stories 
that proved successful. A 
book you will open and 
use often.” THE SCHEMER 


“. . 139 sales secrets— 
all told in easy-to-remem- 
ber form, with no dry 
pages of theoretical dis- 
cussions to wade through.” 


How To SELL 


“Every sales story is 
not only practical and 
pointed but easy to read, 
remember and apply.” 

CANADIAN BUSINESS 








many strategic and successful cam- 
paigns as advertising and sales counsel. 


You can now put his famous “Situa- 
tional Selling” technique to work for 
your company by placing a copy of his 
new book, “The Selling Parade,” in 
the hands of each of your salesmen. 
The single copy price has been set low 
purposely—only $2—so every sales- 
seeking executive will order a copy. If 
you and your men can’t “eat up” these 
139 sales stimulators — simply return 
the book within a week and your two 
dollars will be refunded. 


Here are a few excerpts from “The 
Selling Parade” to give you an idea 
of its sparkling contents: 


“The simplest rule for success 
in salesmanship contains just seven 
” 


“99 per cent of the sales trans- 
actions in your business came about 
as a result of the appeal to three 
simple motives. These motives 


“Tt is a diamond among virtues 
—it sells more real estate, cigars, 
groceries, dry goods, automobiles, 
typewriters, furniture and life in- 
surance than any amount of talk 
and convincing arguments. ...... 

is the name of this virtue.” 


“For eight months I kept track 
of every salesman who called upon 
me, These were 527 of them. Of 
that army of salesmen, how many 
do you think, succeeded by their 
own efforts in 


The answers to these and the 135 other 
stimulating sales stories are yours for less 
than a cent and a half each! To get them, 
simply have your secretary fill in the form 
below, enclose remittance and mail TODAY. 


languor, lassitude, weakness, lowered 
resistance, all rendering the body an 
easy prey for germs. 

“When you were a boy your vig- 
orous, robust grandfather used to 
catch a cold and then set out to work 
it off, and he succeeded in working 
off the cold, for his body was made of 
stern physical stuff by the muscle- 
building efforts of the nation-building 
men in the pre-limousine age. But 
Heaven help the average grandson who 
tries to work off a cold nowadays.” 

Seven common symptoms that may 
indicate incipient or potential heart 
disease are listed by Dr. Stein. They 
are lassitude after illness; twinges of 
pain of the type generally regarded as 
rheumatic or neuralgic; shortness of 
breath; dizziness; palpitation; irregu- 
lar heart action; and chest constriction 
and pain. 


WHAT BUSINESS WORRIES DO 


All specialists are agreed that one 
of the most important of recent dis- 
coveries in the study of the heart is 
the extent to which it is affected by 
the emotions. Paramount among these 
is fear. Dominant and forceful char- 
acters have been known to increase the 
damage done to a condition of minor 
importance by worrying about it. 
Others, unaware of a heart condition, 
often bring it along ahead of time by 
fits of temper or other emotions which 
increase the blood pressure. 

Knowledge of the heart and its func- 
tioning is held by all specialists to be 
the first step toward reduction of the 
death rate from heart diseases. If it is 
given the same standard of main- 
tenance that the average business man 
insists on giving to his trucks and 
machinery, the heart can be the most 
efficient mechanism known to man. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me prepaid copies of “The Selling Parade,” by Charles B. Roth. Enclosed 
is remittance of $ I understand that my money will be refunded should I return the 
book within a week. On New York City orders, add 2% for sales tax. 


Specialists say that there is no rea- 
son why, with proper care of this or- 
gan, man should not look forward now 
to a hundred years of active life. Other 
things being equal, the whole trick 
seems to be to stay within the normal 
energy output and thereby always to 
maintain the reserve power. That, 
more than anything else in the body, 
is what throws off all other diseases. 
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Light Up for Profits 


(Continued from page 13) 








Recently developed equipment is a 
great advance in the science of illum- 
ination, but what makes it a real con- 
tribution to industry is the accompany- 
ing advance in application technique. 
The illuminating engineer studies 
every industrial lighting problem as 
unique, and selects and applies equip- 
ment on the basis of efficiency, with 
consideration for glare, softness of 
shadow, distribution of light at vari- 
ous angles, appearance and ease of 
maintenance. When these related mat- 
ters are figured out, then, and only 
then, can equipment yield its maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Judged by present-day high stand- 
ards, most industrial lighting leaves 
something lacking. There are plants 
and offices with insufficient light lev- 
els; with light so distributed as to 
create too strong a contrast between 
overall illumination and the supple- 
mentary lighting of specific opera- 
tions; with inadequate lumens at the 
point of necessary critical vision; and 
with needless glare and shadow. 

Light can do much for industry in 
bettering the vision of those who make 
the wheels go around, but light sources 
are also industrial tools apart from 
vision. Here are some examples: 


LAMPS FOR DRYING 


Lamps are now used for drying 
processes. The rays from an infra-red 
lamp will dry synthetic enamels and 
lacquers in from 5 to 15% of the time 
formerly required. Infra-red lamps em- 
ploy the radiant energy in the near 
infra-red region of the spectrum. The 
automobile industry, which pioneered 
their use for drying bodies, now uses 
some 40,000 of them. They are spread- 
ing rapidly to other industries, too— 
for drying latex, inks, paper, blue- 
prints and resins, and for drying in 
rug-cleaning establishments. Now there 
are small portable units for the quick- 
drying of redecorated and refinished 
surfaces in buildings. 

Infa-red lamps have a peculiar pen- 
etrating quality so that painted sur- 
faces dry from the inside out. This 
prevents the formation of an outside 
retarding skin. Engineers have cooked 
steaks from the inside out just to see 
what the lamps will do, and they sug- 
gest that barbecues may yet use bat- 
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teries of these lamps—no smoke, no 
char and the juices retained. 

Ultra-violet light—light from the 
opposite end of the spectrum—is used 
by progressive laundries: Choice fab- 
rics, which would be marred by cod- 
ing in ink, can be marked with fluor- 
escent materials invisible to the human 
eye but readily seen in the presence of 
ultra-violet light. Rugs for the aisles 
of theatres have been decorated with 
fluorescent materials so that this in- 
visible light will make the pattern glow 
and show the way to a seat. 


—AND LAMPS THAT KILL GERMS 


Ultra-violet light in special wave 
lengths also has a germicidal proper- 
ty, and the lamps can be used to steril- 
ize utensils, hospital operating rooms 
and the air in conditioning systems, 
as well as to cut down the bacteria in 
food processing. It’s too early to say 
how far germicidal lamps will pene- 
trate the commercial world because 
their use is still in infancy. At the 
moment, ultra-violet light makes head- 
lines because it figures in a process 
for “tenderizing” meat. 

Using a lamp to generate steam is 
another laboratory experiment turned 
practical. The lamp, a bulb crammed 
with a resistance coil, is not very dif- 
ferent from an ordinary electric water 
heater, save that it’s smaller, has fewer 
parts, and is more concentrated in its 
operation. It will generate steam in 
15 seconds and convert five pints of 
water into steam in an hour. Prac- 
tical uses are many—for making steam 
to sterilize a rack of dishes or glasses 
in a soda fountain, for heating a bar- 
ber’s towel, for producing hot water 
for shaving. It can be employed as a 
still to produce small quantities of 
distilled water for medicinal purposes, 
and for garages which are off the 
beaten track. This miniature steam 
generator is so new, you can think up 
your own special purposes. 

What illumination has been doing 
in the past few years is going modern 
at an accelerated pace, and going mod- 
ern means specializing. Whatever the 
operation, whatever the need, there is 
a light source and a way of using it 
to raise visional efficiency and com- 
fort. Everyone wants to throw more 
light on what he is doing. Now it can 
be done both literally and figuratively. 





The motor industry last year pur- 
chased the products from nearly 2,- 
500,000 acres of land for use in auto- 
mobile and truck manufacture. 








FASTEST TRAINS 


SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





STREAMLINER 
CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Only 393; hours, Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco. “Sails” from Chicago on the 
5th, 11th, 17th, 23rd and 29th of each 
month. Finest accommodations. Extra 
fare. 





FORTY-NINER 


Chicago-San Francisco in two days 
and nights. “Sails” from Chicago on 
the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th and 26th. Su- 
perb service. Extra fare. 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


Finest, fastesf daily train between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. All-Pullman. 
No extra fare. 





Go on the Overland Route. Return 
on Southern Pacific’s Sunset, Golden 
State or Shasta Route. See twice as 
much of the West. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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Developments Justify Caution 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


As SOON AS announcement was made 
that Finland had sent a peace mission 
to Russia, I sent this special message 
to subscribers to the advance releases 
of this column: 

“If Finland makes peace with Rus- 
sia, there is a chance of Scandinavia 
and the Balkans, as well as Italy, being 
lost to the Allied cause. This will make 
it extremely difficult for the Allies to 
win a decisive victory, and there would 
be no certainty of victory at all. 

“With the foregoing ominous im- 
plications, and the possibilities of a 
third term, and with domestic business 
slowing up—my belief is that this ex- 
plains the discouraging action of stocks 
in the Dow-Jones averages. 

“Hence, I advise the accumulation 
of cash reserves, some profit-taking, 


and great care in making new commit- 
ments. I consider that there is a pos- 
sibility of a considerable decline in the 
industrial averages. Be prepared for 
x” 

A five-point break in U. S. Steel 
occurred shortly after the above mes- 
sage was received by subscribers. 

In my opinion, the questions upper- 
most in the minds of security-holders 
are the following: 

1. Will the Allies win? 

2. Will we get into the war? 

3. Will a peace conference be held 
soon? 

4. Will Roosevelt withdraw as a can- 
didate? 

5. Will the Democratic convention 
refuse to nominate Roosevelt? 

6. Will Roosevelt be re-elected? 








Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 





Thisannouncement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale, oras an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 

such securities. The offering is made only bythe offering prospectus, dated March 19,1940; the offering 

prospectus does not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any statetoany person 
to whom it is unlawful for such underwriter lo make such offer in such state. 


125,000 Shares 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
$4.25 Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $101 per share 


plus accrued dividends from March 15, 1940 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities lawe. 
complete list of the underwriters and the respective amounts which they sever- 
ally have underwritten, subject to the conditions specified in the underwriting 
agreement, are —- in the offering prospectus. Among such 
rwriters are the following: 


March 19, 1940 


Shields & Company 
Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc. 
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7. Will some other Democrat or New 
Dealer be elected? 

It is obvious that the foregoing ques- 
tions vitally concern the outlook for 
security prices. It is equally obvious 
that no one knows the answers at the 
present time. 

I think the Allies have a very tough 
job on their hands. I also believe there 
is some chance of a peace conference; 
but perhaps this is wishful thinking. 
I also feel that, unless a serious inter- 
national crisis then exists, Roosevelt 
cannot “walk away” with the election. 

If peace comes shortly, it would be 
logical for slumps to occur in airplane 
and steel stocks, and also commodity 
prices. It would also seem reasonable 
to expect a recovery in stocks which 
were adversely affected by the war, 
such as Loew’s, Eastman Kodak, United 
Shoe Machinery, International Nickel, 
Mergenthaler Linotype and Amerex. 

But that belongs in the realm of 
“when, as, and if.” 


THREE ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


An exceptionally favorable report 
for 1939 was published by Standard 
Oil of Ohio, earnings being the best 
in 17 years. The company’s source of 
supply was shifted to the Middle West 
from the Southwest, and through its 
own lines, the company gathers prac- 
tically all its crude oil requirements. 
Earnings per share (now around 34) 
were $6.64. Sales amounted to $65,- 
000,000, and working capital exceeded 
$15,000,000. There are 753,740 shares 
of common; $12,000,000 preferred 
stock; $6,700,000 funded debt. 

If the war is a long one, New York 
Shipbuilding should do well. Earnings 
last year amounted to $1.60 on the 
common, now around 15. Unfilled or- 
ders are tremendous; in fact, it will 
take many months to complete the 
warships for whose construction the 
company has contracts. 

National Transit is a low-priced 
stock which has substantial equity. 
Its market movements have been nar- 
row, however. The company operates 
important pipe lines, and has been 
helped by the development of the II- 
linois oil fields. The stock is now about 
11; last year’s earnings, 9lc a share; 
dividends, 85c. The company has in 
its treasury marketable _ securities 
worth about $6 on each share. 
—April 25, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates, 
on request. 
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pyre Wage 


in Austin 
(Continued from page 16) 








profit-sharing bonus gave the workers 
a little better than one and one-half 
weeks’ extra pay, or the equivalent of 
a 3% wage raise. 

Technically classed as a small packer, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. has annual sales 
around $60,000,000. On volume it gen- 
erally lands somewhere among the first 
three or four names that follow Swift, 
Armour, Wilson and Cudahy. But in 
profits it is habitually still higher. 

Much of the profit showing comes 
because of a product development 
policy that has hit the jackpot time 
after time with such items as “Flavor- 
Sealed” ham, chicken and soup, and 
more lately “Spam.” Jay Hormel has 
never been one to pass up an idea just 
because it breaks with precedent. 
Hence the company has had the satis- 
faction—and the extra profits—of lead- 
ing the procession repeatedly with 
specialty items that permit a good 
margin until competition catches up. 


HE THINKS THE UNION HAS HELPED 


But the probability is that consider- 
ably more of the company’s good 
record comes from its pioneering 
efforts in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. Hormel men have the equipment 
and the incentive to turn out more and 
better work. They do it, and get paid 
accordingly. Moreover, they get along 
with the management. 

Back in the days before Jay Hor- 
mel’s labor philosophy was quite so 
clearly formulated, there was a quick, 
short strike which resulted in the 
workers forming a union of their own. 
It was a vertical union, went into the 
CIO when that development came 
along. Hormel works with the union in 
the same friendly spirit that he used to 
work with individuals and department 
gangs. He says the union has been a 
big help, because before it existed he 
lacked any way to get the workers’ 
frank opinions of new ideas. And, over 
the years, as people who have con- 
fidence in human nature might have 
expected, its membership and its offi- 
cers have developed it into an outfit 
that is perfectly possible to work with. 

Surprisingly for anyone who expects 
to see the head of a $60,000,000 busi- 
ness ensconced in a luxurious plush 


office, Jay Hormel inhabits a cubby- 
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hole just big enough to accommodate 
himself and_ half-a-dozen _ straight 
chairs. His approach to his job is 
basically humble, he is completely 
earnest in believing he will do himself 
the most good by doing the best thing 
for his people and his organization. 
And he gets so much fun out of the 
process that he says it has ruined his 
golf game. 








McKesson Comes Back 


(Continued from page 14) 








About this time, a 48-page illus- 
trated booklet, “A Camera Tour 
Through the McKesson Laboratories,” 
was issued for national distribution. 
The booklet showed, in pictures and 
fast-reading text, the care with which 
the company chooses its raw materials, 
how they are tested and handled in 
manufacture. 


To follow up the exhibit and dis- 
tribution of the booklet, W. E. Dewell, 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, and A. L. Omohundro, direc- 
tor of laboratory research, made what 
was literally a flying trip of some 
12,000 miles in one month, during 
which they met with sales groups in 
all of the company’s territories. 

By this time, however, Wardall and 
his associates had the $86,000,000 
organization back on its feet. Sales, in 
1939, zoomed to an all-time high. Not 
in its 107 years, moreover, had the Mc- 
Kesson empire been so closely knit in 
all its operations, nor had the industry 
or the public known so much about it. 

With reorganization still in prog- 
ress, relisting of the company’s securi- 
ties does not mean immediate re- 
sumption of interest payments. But it 
does mean that the first major phase 
of the job is done. 

Faith in American sportsmanship, 
and public relations spadework, did 
the trick. 








payable in 1940. 


$62,961,337.21. 


$2,318,166,402. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


77th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


INSURANCE IN FORCE totalled $4,350,678,256.00. 
ADMITTED ASSETS were $981,719,964.73. 


LIABILITIES totalled $893,758,627.52, including the 
legal reserve of $806,638,843.00 on policies in force, 
and dividends to policyholders of $20,643,390.60 


TOTAL SURPLUS RESOURCES amounted to 
$87,961,337.21, including contingency reserve of 
$25,000,000.00 and general surplus fund of 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS for the 
year 1939 equalled $95,678,234 — an average of 
$317,868 for every business day. Such payments since 
organization — plus reserves held — now total 





Ld 





DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS for 1940 are 
maintained on the same scale as for 1937, 1938 and 1939; 
and the amount to be paid is $20,643,391, an increase 
of $1,076,119 over the amount set aside for last year. 
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Stock Market Profits 


by R. W. Schabacker 


Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
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Ideal for Beginners—Endorsed 
by Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


The Stock Market is no place for 
Amateurs. It is an intricate, compii- 
cated trading place where inexperience 


and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap 
handsome profits. Schabacker’s book 


brings you a Plan for Profits: 

Tells you how to do your own fore- 
casting, how to predict major business 
swings, how to make money out of 
market trading, where to get reliable 
stock information, how to compute 
price-earning ratios, how to make money 
in a bear market, and places at your 
fingertips the answers to hundreds of 
questions on market technique. 

One reader writes: “After examining 
a large number of books, I find yours 
the most constructive and valuable.” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—12 Common Sense 
Chapters on Profitable Market 
Techniques 


Published originally in 1934, it is still the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scraich 
the surface. You have to see and read the boo! 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using 
this book, that we make this offer: Examine t! 
book for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it 
doesn’t come up to every expectation, return it 
and we’ll refund your money. 


= on = = Vail Coupon Today™*""" 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of 
“Stock Market Profits,” by R. W. Schabacker. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add &c. for Sales Tax) 


P 4-1 
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Earns 

1938 

$1.20 
1.47 
1.05 


1.327 


1.047 


1.10 
2.1472 
0.717 
0.83 


1.40 


1.097 
6.047 


0.857 


1.53 
0.307 
8.824 
0.96 
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4.173 
2.17 
0.85¢ 
0.72 
0.2970 
0.14 
1.34 
1.09 
0.53" 
4.17 
7.34 
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3.43, 6 m 
4.72, 12 m 
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3.20, 12 m 
3.48, 12 m 
0.43” 
7.24, 12 m 
6.98, 12 m 
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Div. 

1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Air Reduction ............ 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 0.80 
Alleghany Corp (r)....... +e 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 0.50 
Allied Chemical .......... 9a 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.25a 
ee 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International... . 
Amer. Locomotive ........ ome 
American Radiator........ 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... _— 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 3a 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... sie 
Amer, Tel. & Tel..ccscnes 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolem....cccses ca 
Anaconda Copper......... 1.25 
ee ee . 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... oe 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 
Atlantic Refining.......... l 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  ... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... ies 
Barber Asphalt ........... 0.25 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.75a 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
SN OS eee 1.35 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. a 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 
Buxroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 
California Packing........ ae 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.50 
LSS RS eS eee wes 
TT > ee 0.50¢ 
ee So. : 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
gt eer 5 
ee i ar Da 
Columbia’ Gas & Elec...... gis 
Commercial Credit........ 4 
Commercial Solvents...... 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated “Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
ee eee 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
Cortian- WERE .cccccecccs 
Delaware & Hudson Co.. 

Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 
Diamond Match.......... 1.50 
SS ee 2 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 7 
Eastman Kodak........... 6 
Elec. Auto-Lite........... 3 
Electric Power & Light.... ‘ 
Se ae ae 
General Electric ......... 1.40 
General Foods ........... 2.25a 
General Mills ............ 3.75 
General Motors .......... 3.50 
General Railway Signal... ... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 
ES 0.50 
Ceeeeeh, TB. Bs ccccccceves 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 1 
Great Northern Pfd...... : 
Hecker Products.......... la 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 


Hudson Motor..........+> 


Div. 
1940 
$0.70 
0.75a 
0.15 


0.25 
15 


— © 
: 
N 
uw 


0.50 
4.50 
1.25 
0.25 


0.25 


0.25 
2.50a 
0.50 
1 
0.30 
0.25 
0.25 
0.20 


1.50 
1 
1.75 


3 

0.75 
0.35 
0.50 
0.87% 
0.75 


0.15 


0.50a 









Prices 1940 Prices 


High Low 
1914- 17% 
38%- 48% 
i -« 
1% % 
23%4-* 18% 
180 -171 
41%- 35% 
1164-112 
321%4- 23% 
2%%- 1% 
6%- 5% 
22%4- 18% 
10%- 8% 
17%- 13% 
52%4- 46 
23°%- 183% 
175%4-167% 
90%- 86°%4 
9%- 7 
31%- 26% 
6%4- 5% 
9 - Ti%y 
251%4- 21% 
23%4- 2014 


18 - 14 
6%- 4% 
15%4- 13% 
127 -122 
345¢- 26% 
83%4- 70% 
235%- 21% 
25%- 21% 
22%- 13% 
2514- 20 
121%4- 11% 
26%- 23% 
22%%- 16% 
75 - 66 
31%- 26% 
12%. 9% 
41%4- 37 
423%- 38% 
91%- 791% 
123%4-118 
7%- 51% 
48 - 45% 
15%%- 13 
1%- 
32%4- 


8 - 7 
47%- 4114 
25 - 22% 
651%- 595% 
43 - 34% 
8%4- 6% 
11%- 9% 
235%%- 16% 
5%- 4% 
345%- 33% 
23%- 19 
1874-175 
166%4-145% 
39%- 34% 
814- 4% 
1%- 1% 
41 - 37% 
48%4- 45% 
95%- 864 
55%4- 51 
191%4- 15% 
6%- 6 
19%- 16% 
20%4- 16% 
2434- 215% 
27%- 22% 
10%- 9% 
65 - 61 
70%%- 67 
64%4- 5% 


1 
30% 


Now 
18 
50 

6 

1 
21 
179 
36 
114 
24 
2 

6 
19 
9 
14 
48 
19 
171 


124 
33 
75 
24 
22 
20 
12 
24 
67 
29 
ul 
39 


120 


152 








rices 
Now 


171 


152 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
June 30. 


receivership or reorganization. 
each 40 shares common held. 


September 30. (w) Six months ended December 31. 


(y) Nine months, (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. 


(p) Year ended August 31. 


Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
- eee oenete Interboro Rapid Trans. (r) ie 5%- 3% 4 
$55 $10.63 $7.70,9 m_ Int. Business Machines.... 65 1.508 1914-178 178 
66 3.00 je Oe 1.60 0.80 62%- 534%, 55 
14 2.09 2.39, 12 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 0.50 38%- 35 35 
30 1.10 O62 9 mw Fete Tet & Tel... .ccccces Re whe 4%- 3% 4 
47 1.09 4.28, 12 m Johns-Manville ........... 235 mit 7744- 69 71 
32 2.10 3.14, 12m Kennecott Copper......... 2 0.25 38%- 3444 35 
21 1.64 SOO. 12 mm ‘Benes, Sy S.csccccccdeces 1.20 0.75a 26 - 244%, 25 
25 2.05 3.02, 12 m Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 0.40 31%4- 28% 31 
17 1.57 3.21, 12 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 0.50 53%4- 481%, 49 
41 6.09 6.13, 12 m_ Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 1 109 -105 109 
49 4.802 5.48? PE ON 2.50a 0.50 375%- 33% 3=—-. 36 
28 1.51 1.69, 12 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 0.25 18%- 16% 17 
18 1.78 1S, 12:m Lotiilerd (P.) Co. ..cccess 1.40 030. 23 -238% 23 
63 je Ss 0.50 es 2834- 23%, 24 
41 142 04«6=—- O87, Gm ~~ Macy, Bi Te nnn cccccccccs 2 0.50 305- 27% =: 28 
25 0.93¢ 0.25, 12 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... tay Sara 12%- 9% 10 
32 ~—s «0.56 0.60,9 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 aia 16%- 13% £14 
33 3.50 4.91, 12 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.25a 1758 56 - 50% 53 
10 1.807*  0.37+* Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... il _ 7%- 6% 7 
15 1.76 168, 12m National Biscuit.......... 1.60 0.40 2444- 22%, 24 
22 1.47 1.10, 12 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.50 16%4- 14% £15 
13 1.70 1.97, 12 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 0.20 17%- 16% 17 
22 3.85 3.43, 12 m National Distillers Prod... 2 0.50 25%- 23 25 
22 1.28 0.71,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.15 8%- 7% 8 
60 3.03 Sit, Wim Netional Steel... ..ccccces 1.70 0.50 73%4- 63% 65 
115 3.13¢ 0.70, 12 m New York Central......... Dats sia 18%- 14% 15 
26 958 4.044,12m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r).. ... pitas %- Bm %% 
275 13.95 21.10,12 m Norfolk & Western........ 15 2.50 219 -208 215 
21 1.55 1.84, 12 m North American .......... 1.20 0.30 23%- 20% #421 
30 2.48 2.84« Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1 34144- 32% = 33 
3 0.11} 0.04,12 m Packard Motor Car....... Mees 4%. 3% 4 
85 0.84 2.43, 12 m_ Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 an 243%4- 214% 3922 
24 2.34 2.88, 12 m_ Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 0.60 42%4- 39% 42 
53 0.60 1.05, 12 m_ Pullman Incorporated ..... 1 0.25 32%4- 25% 26 
3 0.30 0.35, 12m _ Radio Corporation ........ says 0.20 64%- 5% 6 
1 05) 0.30 Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.80 0.40 10%- 9% 10 
33 1.86¢ 1.42, 12m _ Republic Steel............ wae noe 23%- 185% 19 
15 2.37 2.56, 12 m_ Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.30 0.50 41%- 3954 42 
47 4.18 6.60, 12 m_ Sears, Roebuck........... 4.25a 0.75 87 - 80% 85 
16 1.435 0.08" Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 0.12% 11%-10% ll 
20 ee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 12%- 11% 12 
32 1.12 2.11* South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 0.50 2834- 22% 26 
22 2.10 2.39, 12 m_ Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a =-1.15 30 - 28% 30 
200 1.81¢ 1.63, 12 m Southern Pacific ......... aie owt 15%- 11% 12 
157 2.69  2.69,12 m Southern Railway ........ — ‘eins 20%- 14% 15 
4 0.62 0.51, 12 m Standard Brands ......... 0.47144 0.20 7%- 6 7 
56 2.49} 1.344, 12m Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... Aes 25%- 1% 2 
45 2.22 0.97,9 m_ Standard Oil of Calif...... 1.10a 0.25 261%- 225% 23 
49 re Se: Standard Oil of N. J...... (pan 4614- 42% 44 
17 5.10 5.25, 12 m_ Sterling Products ......... 3.80 0.95 803%4- 76% 79 
12 0.24¢ 0.45,12 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 rae 8%- 7% 8 
45 2.13 3.02, 12 m Texas Corporation......... 2 1 46%- 42% 45 
16 1.81 2.04, 12 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 0.50 351%4- 32%, «34 
17 0.59 3.02, 12 m_ Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 0.50 52 -46% 49 
9 | eer ree 0.621% 0.25 7 - 5% 6 
33 2.41 2.53, 12 m_ Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 0.50 45 - 39% 42 
30 2:77 3.86, 12 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.90 1.10 8834- 78% 83 
30 1.47 1.25, 12 m_ Union Oil of California... 1.05 0.25 17%- 16 16 
198 662  6.74,12m _ Union Pacific ............ 6 3 97%4- 93 95 
12 2.05 3.53, 12 m_ United Aircraft .......... Z nate 4914- 43% 47 
4 0.07 0.07, 12 m_ United Corporation ....... ead ee 25%%- 2 2 
57 355 Ce ae ae 4 z 85%- 75 78 
11 .0.96 0.98, 12m United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.25 5 -11% 13 
38 2.38 369,12 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry.... 250a 2 38%- 35% = 35 
20 0.47¢ 0.494,12m_ U.S. Realty & Improve... aa ee 1%4- 14% 1% 
25 OS0F 3Ol. 12m U.S. BaBBee occ ccicccoens bas ae 415%- 344% 35 
81 4.68 6.77, 12 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 5.50 2 65 - 61 62 
117 Be ee ee ee ee wae eas 6836- 53% 56 
176 LS7t 46 32, 12m Western Union..........:.- ome is 283%4,- 21% 22 
15 0.32 0.89, 12 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.6244 0.25 28%- 22% 23 
72 3.38 5.18, 12 m Westinghouse Electric..... 3.50 0.87%4 118 -105% 111 
21 2.95 3.02, 12 m Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 0.60 4114- 383g 41 
6 0.16¢ 0.76,12m_ “Yellow Truck “B”........ 19%4- 163% 17 
Deficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Nine months ended June 30. (c) Year ended February 28, 1939. 


(e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(kh) 40 weeks ended June 8 (j) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(m) Year 
ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(r) Company reported in 


(s) Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividend of 1 share common for 
(u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. (v) Six months ended 


(x) Plus 3 shares of stock for each 200 held. 





Congratulations 


E. A. Holbein, vice-president and 
director of the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., has been elected president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Hollis R. Thompson and Reed G. 
Landis have been elected regional vice- 
presidents of American Airlines, Inc. 

Willard F. Rockwell, president of 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., has been 
elected a director of The Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York. 

Charles H. Betts has been named ad- 
vertising manager of the Cadillac Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. 

William A. Coulter has been elected 
president and a director of the Western 
Air Express Corp. 

Paul M. Hahn, a vice-president of 
the American Tobacco Co., has been 
elected president of the American 
Cigarette and Cigar Co. 

James T. Murray, former vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York. 

Henry H. Hewetson has been elected 
a director of Imperial Oil, Ltd., a 
Canadian organization controlled by 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Everett Meyer has been elected 
president of Webster Eisenlohr, Inc. 

C. B. Waters has been appointed 
general salesmanager of the Typewrit- 
er Division of Remington Rand, Inc. 

Edward H. Marsh Jr., has been 
elected vice-president, general manager 
and a director of the United States 
Rubber Export Co., Ltd. 

Robert Ten Broeck Stevens has been 
elected a director of the New York 
Telephone Co. 

Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
Ward Perrott have been elected direc- 
tors of the Northern States Power Co., 
a subsidiary of Standard Gas. 





’ 


THe Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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The NLRB’s Secret Police 


THE NLRB atmost always gets its 
man—even if it must go to the con- 
fidential income tax returns of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 

In one case this bureaucratic crack- 
down went so far as to violate the 
secrecy of the income tax returns. In 
a memorandum dated April 14th, 1939, 
a member of the Labor Board’s staff 
prepared a list of questions to be asked 
by friendly members of the Senate 
Labor Committee of those who ap- 
peared to urge amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act. One of the individuals who 
had signed a petition urging such 
amendments was a successful business 
man in a small community in the 
East. The NLRB staff memorandum to 
the Senate Committee named this in- 
dividual, and reported in part: “The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue confiden- 
tially reports that he is an employee 
of the Co.” 
Unfortunately, this admission that 
the income tax returns had been vio- 
lated was buried under a moutain of 
other evidence touching Labor Board 
practices and methods. 


50,000 SMEARED 


One of the most extensive jobs of 
smearing ever undertaken by the 
Labor Board, this record discloses, 
was that directed against the National 
Small Business Men’s Association, 
which had dared to present to Con- 
gress a petition signed by approxi- 
mately 50,000 citizens, urging amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act. The petition 
had been signed in every state. 

On April 6, 1939, Nathan Witt, 
secretary of the NLRB, sent to each 
regional director a list of the petition 
signers in his territory. With the list 
Witt sent a letter directing each region- 
al office to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the business, personal back- 
ground and family connections of 
every signatory. 

The reports from the regional di- 
rectors apparently were prompt, for it 
was only eight days after Witt’s letter 
transmitting the list of petitioners that 
a member of the economic staff of the 
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Labor Board, David J. Saposs, sent to 
the Senate Labor Committee a list of 
questions designed to bring out that 
several persons among the 50,000 
signers were stockholders or employees 
of corporations which had been in- 
volved previously in Labor Board pro- 
ceedings. In this memorandum ap- 
peared the first admission on record 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


had opened its confidential records to 
the NLRB. 


AN UNDERSTANDABLE ERROR 


By some misunderstanding of 
Secretary Witt’s letter, the Regional 
Director of the NLRB at St. Louis, 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, gained the 
impression that perhaps the signers of 
the Small Business Men’s petition were 


to be arraigned before the Board on 
trumped-up charges. 

This misunderstanding was indica- 
ted in her report to Witt under date 
of April 21, 1939, which said in part: 
“We have found the names of almost 
all of these men, either in the tele- 
phone directory or in the city direc- 
tory. .. . I doubt whether you would 
consider that we could take a case 
against any of these firms, as they 
would claim that we had no jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The history of this petition fairly il- 
lustrates the distortion of constitutional 
government by New Dealers. Some 
50,000 citizens who sincerely felt their 
business harmed by vicious bureau- 
cratic administration of the Wagner 
Act took the trouble to tell Congress 
what they felt was needed in the way 
of remedial legislation—a right specifi- 
cally secured to every individual by 
the text of the Constitution. But once 
in Washington, this petition became, 
not an expression of popular judgment 
before Congress, but a card catalog of 
citizens to be watched by the secret 
police of the men who are always 
right. 

This is a new experience for free 
Americans. | —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Readers Say: 


Streapy Work 1n BUILDING 


We read with interest your article on 
“Hire New Men? Or Pay Overtime” in 
Forses for Jan. 1, 1940. 

You may be interested to know that it 
has been our company’s policy since its 
founding in 1937 not to hire men unless we 
can see our way clear to having them 
regularly employed. The original workmen 
who started with our firm are still with us 
and we now employ three times that number. 

We thought in view of the seasonal nature 
of building construction that the above 
might be of interest to you—Joun B. 
CaLkIN, Framingham Homes, Inc., Fram- 
ingham, Mass, 


Crepit WHERE Crepit Is Due 


In reference to the March 1 issue of 
Forses, p. 14, article by Edmund Stone, 
“Synthetics Step Out.” 

This article is lamentably unjust. It dis- 
plays this repulsive quality by its con- 
spicuous silence about one of America’s 
scientists, and a notable one. 

Come now, be fair. Recognize the late 
Father Julius Arthur Nieuwland as one 
of the outstanding scientists who made it 
possible for America and the world to en- 
joy a fuller life—Rupotpp C. Rane, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


All credit to the late Father Julius Arthur 


Nieuwland, famed clergyman-scientist of the 
University of Notre Dame, for his outstand- 
ing achievements in science and pioneer 
work in the development of synthetic rub- 
ber. But our article was a report on the lat- 
est developments in synthetic rubber, not a 
complete history—TueE Epitors, 


ANOTHER MODERN PIONEER 


The article in the March 1 issue based 
on the talk with Mr. Henry Ford is most 
excellent. Thank you for giving us the ideas 
and views of one of the greatest men of 
our time. 

The article “Mobilizing for Work” is also 
splendid and should inspire more men of the 
type of Walter D. Fuller to emulate ‘his fine 
example. 

In the article “These Pioneers Blazed a 
Trail at Home” you mention only men. Of 
course, you know that there are some women 
who have also blazed some trails at home 
that stand on a par with what men have 
accomplished. 

One such woman is Rose Hanskat who in 
1922 discovered the principle of scientific 
figure control for women and founded this 
business. 

Thank you for the pleasure I have had in 
reading your magazine for years; also for 
the help I have received from many articles. 
—W. W. Ziece, vice-president, Stayform 
Eastern, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Two salesmen had the same idea! 
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-” ONE OF THEM SAID: THE OTHER ONE SAID: | ‘ 
f ; 
a “Tl try to remember to mention | ““Here’s a telephone booth. I'll call 

that to Brown Brothers when I get Bill Brown right now!’’ 


around to their 


ES town next week,”’ 
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= Which salesman will need a new order book first? 


lis fine 


ong Alert, successful salesmen today do much effective traveling by telephone. 


women i 7 

_ home ... They keep in personal touch with customers between trips, pass on 
n have 

ilies suggestions, report price changes, pick up new leads and extra orders. 
‘ientific 3 . . 

ed this They telephone ahead to the next town for time-saving appointments. 


had in 
Iso for 
articles. 
fayform 


They use Long Distance in dozens of ways—because it pays! 
























OUT IN SANTA BAR- 
BARA, West Coast girls 
play a lot of polo. Peggy 
McManus, shown about to 
mount one of her ponies, 
is a daring horsewoman... 
often breaks and trains her 
own horses. She has car- 
ried off many cups and 
ribbons at various horse 
shows and rodeos. 










SPEED'S THE THING 
IN A HORSE, BUT | LIKE MY 
CIGARETTES SLOW-BURNING, 
THAT MEANS CAMELS, 
THE CIGARETTE THAT GIVES 
ME THE EXTRAS ! 

















PEGGY McMANUS (above) has won nu- 
merous cups for “‘all-’round girl’... studied 
ranch management at the University of 
California. She's a swell dancer, swims, 
sails...is a crack rifle shot...handles a 
shotgun like an expert. She picks Camels 
as the “all-round” cigarette. ‘They're 
milder, cooler, and more fragrant,’ Peggy 
says. “By burning more slowly, Camels 
give me extra smokes. Penny for penny, 
Camels are certainly the best cigarette buy.” 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF 
... MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 














C a mels _ the ciarelle 


























...but the cigarette for her 
is slower- burning Camels 


because that means 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST—people 
feel the same way about Camel cigarettes 
as Peggy does. Camels went to the Ant- 
arctic with Admiral Byrd and the U. S. 
Antarctic expedition. Camel is Joe 
DiMaggio’s cigarette. People like a ciga- 
rette that burns slowly. And they find the 
real, worth while extras in Camels — an 
extra amount of mildness, coolness, and 
flavor. For Camels are slower-burning. 
Some brands burn fast. Some burn more 
slowly. But it is a settled fact that Camels 
burn slower than any other brand tested 
(see left). Thus Camels give extra smok- 
ing...a plus equal, on the average, to five 
extra smokes per pack. 


Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


of Long-Durning Costher Lobaccos 














